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CHAPTER I. 

Peace to thee, isle of the ocean ! 

Hail to thy breezes and billows ! 
Where, rolling its tides, in perpetual devotion. 

The white wave its plumy surf pillows. — Byron. 




THE ISLAND BATHING PLACES ^THE JEW-FISH COLONEL PA8L0W 

WILLIE AND FRANK TOZY AND TOBY GIGANTIC RATS— 

THE RACOON— OLD DINAH POOR TOM TOBY EDWARDES— 

A MERRY BREAKFAST— OYSTERS ON TREES — LANO-CRABS*^ 
A BURIAL. 

BOUT seven miles to the north-east of Ballze^ 
the capital of British Honduras, there is a 
small sandy island, called St. George's Key, 
where the first English settlers used to deposit their 
goods, and prepare their cargoes of wood. The island 
is in the shape of a crescent, not more than one mile 
in length, and very narrow in some parts, widening, 
however, towards the north. The inhabitants of Balize 
frequently resort thither for change of air, which is 
often necessary in so unhealthy a climate as that of 
Honduras. And, indeed, it is a very pleasant UUl&^s<^V« 
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Surrounded on all sides by the sea^ there is no lack of 
cooling breezes, which prove real comforters in a land of 
scorching suns. In front of the island there are several 
enclosed pieces of water which form most comfortable 
bathing-places. These are enclosed for protection from 
alligators and sharks, and other unpleasant inhabitants 
of the deep, which have been known to enter baths 
not properly secured, and to commit most fearful havoc 
among the unsuspecting bathers. They are simply and 
quickly made. Strong wooden stakes, rising about a 
yard above the surface of the water, are driven firmly 
into the bed of the bay, in a circular form, and close 
enough to prevent the entrance of any but the smaller 
and more harmless fish. Thus they serve also the 
purpose of preserves for the smaller inhabitants of the 
deep, which are doubtless glad to have so snug a refuge 
from their pursuers, though indeed it is a case of 
" out of the frying-pan into the fire,'* for these bathing- 
places are frequented by fishermen, and enough fish 
may be caught in them in half an hour to dine a large 
family. Immediately facing the island, upon strong 
foundations, and in contact with the stakes above- 
mentioned, stand small bathing-houses, from which 
platforms, about one yard in width, reach to the shore, 
and thus you can walk from the island to the comfort 
able little dressing-rooms and bathe or fish at your ease. 
The two principal kinds of fish caught in these baths 
are snappers and grunts, the latter so called from the 
pig-like noise which they make : much larger fish are 
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caught in the surrounding sea, such as the king-fish, 
the baracouta, and the jew-fish, the last of which some- 
times weighs upwards of one hundred pounds. Besides 
these there are crayfish, crabs, and conchs, all excellent 
for food. 

There were, at the time our tale begins, but few 
buildings upon this picturesque island, a Government 
house for the superintendent, and one or two substan- 
tial private dwelling-houses, being the chief 5 with most 
of these we shall have but httle to do. The house 
especially concerned in our story stood near the centre 
oi the island, and was raised about ten feet from the 
ground (after the fashion of our English hay-stacks) 
to keep crabs and creeping things in general as far as 
possible from the drawing-room. Extending along 
the whole of the front wei-e two verandahs, one of 
which was reached from the drawing-room windows, 
and the other from the front door. There was also a 
nice little garden attached to the house, for although 
the soil was naturally sandy and sterile, yet with some 
labour and expense small gardens had been successfully 
cultivated in various parts of the island. 

At the time our story commences. Colonel Paslow 
and his family occupied the last-mentioned house. 
His family consisted of Mrs. Paslow and their three 
children, Willie, Frank, and Emily. Willie and 
Frank were two fine handsome boys, of about twelve 
and thirteen years of age, and their sister Emily 
was about eleven. Besides the oix servants em^^lo^^d. 

B a 
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about the house and garden. Colonel Paslow was the 
kind master of fifty or sixty negroes, occupied at that 
time in cutting mahogany in various parts of Honduras. 

But I have omitted to mention two other important 
members of the establishment, one of which looked 
upon the attics as the place of her permanent abode, 
while the other was welcomed by all in every room of 
the house. The first was a handsome tortoise-shell 
cat, with a beautiful glossy coat, and eyes made for 
seeing in the dark. A cat is a most necessary member 
of West Indian households, which would otherwise be 
for ever annoyed by the depredations of enormous rats. 
Tozy, as the Paslows called their feline friend, had 
only been on the island a few days, and yet she had 
already slain, in fair fight, a large number of her natural 
antagonists. The rats in the West Indies are much 
larger and far more destructive than those common in 
Europe, and one kind, called by the negroes the racoon, 
is especially fierce and daring. Indeed, I tliink Tozy 
would have been speedily worsted had it not been for 
the assistance of her faithful friend and ally Toby 
(which is the second), a terrier well experienced in the 
extermination of vermin. No matter how fierce the rats 
were, Toby*s sharp teeth soon brought the contest to 
an end. By the aid of traps, and dogs, and other 
means, fifty thousand rats have been killed in one year 
on a West Indian plantation, and yet the number does 
not seem to decrease. 

At the north end of the island^ close upon the water's 
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edge^ stood an ancient and dilapidated log hut in whicb^ 
at the time we are writing of, there lived an old grey- 
headed black woman called Dinah, and her grandson 
Tom. Old Dinah was indeed a curious specimen of 
humanity. She must have been upwards of a hundred 
years old, and age, aided by hardship, had scored many 
a wrinkle upon her black face. Her eyes were like 
two small black beads, and seemed to look suspiciously 
every way at once. But what was most curious about 
her was that she had whiskers and a beard like a man 
and as she spoke in gruff tones to poor Tom, had you, 
not seen her tattered female garments and the dirty 
turban upon her head, you might have fancied that 
'twas one of the sterner sex that spoke. 

•* Then, my gracious I her beard! it would sadly perplex 
A spectator, at first, to distinguish her sex ; 
Nor, rU venture to say, without scrutiny could he 
Pronounce her off-handed, a Punch or a Judy. 
Did you see her, in short, that old log-hut within. 
Leering up with that queer, indescribable grin. 
You'd lift up your hands in amazement and cry. 
Well I I never did sec such a regular guy !** 

{Stightly altered from the Ingoldsby Legends, vol. i., 
"The Nurse's Story.") 

This old old woman was to be seen almost every 
evening squatted, tailor fashion, upon the ground in 
front of the hut, smoking a short clay pipe, and watch- 
ing with restless eye her little grandson as he played 
upon the beach. People said that she was cruel to 
him J that towards night, when they retu^d. \o >^€\st 
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miserable dwelling, cries of pain could be heard from 
within 5 and indeed poor Tom's eyes were very red 
and inflamed, and his whole body told of something 
wrong. 

At the southern extremity of the island lived an 
English gentleman of the name of Clare, who had 
married a white lady, a native of Balize. They had 
no children, and all the work of the house was done 
by a one-eyed black woman, who some said was the 
mother of Tom. Mr. and Mrs. Clare were kind hos- 
pitable people, and being themselves childless, were 
glad to have the little Paslows often with them. 

There was not, as you may imagine, any necessity 
for carriages or horses on that small island 5 every 
family, however, had their own boats, and those 
belonging to the Paslows were the swiftest and hand- 
somest of all 3 and no one had a better knowledge 
of tlie bay and the numerous little islands that dotted 
it than Toby Edwardes, tlieir negro boatman. As we 
have before observed, St George's Key was a pleasant 
little spot. The groups of lofty cocoa-nut trees, inter- 
spersed with the foliage of the tamarind, gave a pleasing 
appearance to the dweUings, independently of the agree- 
able shade they afforded. The heat, which was not 
excessive, was tempered by the refreshing sea-breeze 5 
and 'twas a beautiful sight, while sitting in the verandah 
in the cool of the evening, to watch the ships as they 
passed with all their sails set, going swiftly on their way 
to Honduras. The splendid plumage of the birds too. 
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as they flew from tree to tree and bush to bush, lent 
additional beauty to the scene ; and had it not been 
for the teasing sand-flies and mosquitoes^ I doubt if a 
more delightful place to live in could be found in our 
own favoured land. 

*Twas the second day after their arrival at St. €reorge*8 
Key. It was not too hot, for a nice fresh breeze was 
blowing from the sea. The two boys had just come 
in from bathing, and were about to sit down to break- 
fast when they were delighted by hearing their father 
say— 

" Boys, if you like, we will go out in our boat and 
have a good day*s fishing.** 

'' Oh, thank you, papa,** both bojrs cried out at once, 
'' how very joUy that will be.'* 

So they sat down to breakfast in very good spirits at 
the thought of the ftm that was in store for them. 

There was plenty of good things for breakfast, and 
they all had capital appetites to do justice to what was 
provided for them. There was a large plate of johnny 
cakes, which are simply made of flour, water, and butter, 
roasted and eaten when hot. There were some fried 
plantains and sprats, coffee, tea, and eggs, and all this 
came in smoking hot from the kitchen — the other side 
of the yard at the back of the house. It may perhaps 
seem strange that the cook*s abode should be so far 
away J but in such warm climates this is absolutely 
necessary, the natural heat being quite enough to bear 
without that produced by the proxirnvV^ oi ^ \w^ 
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kitchen fire. For the same reason you are obliged to 
have a native cook^ who can stand any amount of 
scorching as she smokes her short clay pipe> and merrily 
hums a tune^ while the dinner gradually cooks over a 
blazing fire of wood. 

"Papa,** said Willie, as he swallowed a piece of 
smoking buttered johnny cake, "this morning, as I was 
coming from the bath, I saw some oysters upon the 
trees which bend over into the water, just outside our 
front gate. They looked exactly as if they grew upon 
the trees.*' 

"Our English friends," replied Colonel Paslow, 
"would be rather surprised if you told them that 
oysters grow here upon trees. This, however, is really 
the case. The lower branches of the mangrove bend 
over into the water, and the oysters coming upon them 
remain there, and grow upon the tree, though of course 
not from it.** 

" I saw such a funny thing in the yard this morning," 
said Emily ; " it was very like a crab, but of a much 
lighter colour than any I have seen in England.'* 

"That," answered her father, "is the land-crab, 
which is unfit for food. They live under ground, and 
when they come out they leave behind them little 
mounds of earth like moles. I remember, some years 
ago, when I was in command of a small body of men 
stationed at Honduras, a large number of these crabs 
marched over our encampment. They travel in 
immense multitudes, and sometimes do a great deal of 
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mischief. My men^ knowing this^ asked permission to 
kill them. This I readily granted, and many thousands 
were soon despatched. We had cause, however, to 
repent our destructive policy, for, as evening came 
on, we were almost stifled by the odour arising from 
the dead crabs which had been lying for a few hours 
under a scorching snn. We were obliged to turn all 
hands out, and to bury them as quickly as possible, or 
a fever would surely have been the consequence." 

*' Come," said Mrs. Paslow, " if you are going to fish, 
you had better start at once, I will put you up a little 
lunch, and you can return at any time you like, as the 
dinner will be cold to-day," 

They then rose from the breakfast-table, and began 
to get ready for their excursion. As they were going 
some distance, it was thought better that Emily should 
remain with her mother j but Colonel Paslow promised 
that next time they would fish nearer home, and would 
take her with tliem. 



CHAPTER II. 

But artfu' nets, and fishers' wilie skill. 

Can bring the scaly nations to their will.— Ramsay. 




THE "FIREFLY'— THE FISH TRAP— BAY OF HONDURAS — GOODLY 

ARRAY OF SPOIL — A BATTLE-FIELD AN UNEXPECTED MOAN 

— THE MYSTERIOUS HOLE — THE PERILOUS DESCENT A 

YOUNG MONKEY THREE INDIANS THE CACHE THE RIBBON 

ADA GOUGH THE LETTER THE WARM FRIEND. 

HEN Colonel Paslow rose from the breakfast- 
table> he went to a large box, which was 
kept locked in his own bed-room, and took 
from it three pieces of strong whipcord, to each of 
which he fastened a hook, and cutting a large piece of 
cold meat into squares, just large enough to conceal the 
hook, he gave a certain number, together with a line, 
to each of the boys. Taking with them the basket of 
provisions Mrs. Paslow had placed ready upon the 
breakfast table, the three proceeded to the beach, 
where they found Toby Edwardes, the boatman, and 
everything ready for their expedition. The Firqfly was 
a trim little boat, with one mast, and just large enough 
comfortably to carry six persons. As soon as they went 
on board, Toby let loose the sail, and with a favour- 
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able breeze they soon found themselves progressing 
smoothly through the water. 

It was a beautiful day : the sky was clear and blue \ 
not a cloud was to be seen. Willie and Frank thought 
they never had been happier than they were then, as 
the boat cut through the water in beautiful style, and 
the buildings on the island were growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. There is something peculiarly 
invigorating in a blow upon the sea 3 the cooling 
breezes seem to take one's cares and fly away with 
them to the abode of old King ^olus. Various sea- 
birds were flying about them, skimming the waves j 
now and then the fin of a large shark was to be seen in 
the Clearwater. There was a charm in the idea that the 
voracious monster was so near, and yet could not harm 
them, the possibihty of danger alwap lending an addi- 
tional relish to the sports and pursuits of men. On 
they went merrily through the waves without one 
single care — without one apprehension of the many 
dark clouds that must overshadow the path of every 
man or woman on the journey, be it long or be it shorty 
to the unseen world. 

When they had been sailing for about half an hour. 
Colonel Paslow pointed out to them a small dark object 
in the water. 

'^That,'* said he, ''is a buoy, and attached to it 
under water is a large wicker basket — an excellent trap 
for fish. This basket is provided with an opening simi- 
larly constructed to that of a wire rat-trap, with a guard 
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pointed inwards to prevent the escape of fish that enter 
it These fisiiing baskets are baited and placed in 
different parts abounding in fish, and very speedily they 
become fall. This method is a great favourite with 
the natives." 

The boatman recognised this as one of Colonel 
Paslow's, so they stopped and pulled it up. It was 
very heavy, for positively there was not room for one 
more fish — ^it was as full as it possibly could be. They 
emptied it into the boat, and baiting it afresh, let it 
down again, and went on. 

The bay of Honduras is in some parts dotted with 
small islands, called keys, and Colonel Paslow had 
directed his boatman to steer for two of these which 
lay close together, forming a narrow channel of about 
fifty yards long and six broad. These two islands were 
thickly covered with trees and shrubs of various kinds, 
which threw an enchanting shade upon the water, 
which abounded in fish. They soon reached this 
quiet retreat, and fastening their boat to a thick 
branch which stretched out a considerable distance over 
the water, they hopefully set to work. This was just 
what those two merry-hearted boys delighted in. Birds 
of varied and gorgeous plumage were flying about from 
tree to tree, making both the islands seem quite alive as 
they chased each other round and round. There was a 
clear bright sky overhead — in some places so bright and 
clear that you might almost fancy you could see far 
away into worlds beyond. And yet, bright and trans- 
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parent as it was^ it could change^ and in a very short time 
become darkened and overcast with threatening clouds. 
Silent as mice^ the two bojs watched for a bite. 
Colonel Paslow was talking in a subdued tone to Toby 
Edwardes about the navigation of the bay and the 
numerous keys that were spread over it, so that they 
had all the fishing to themselves. Willie was the first 
to feel a smart tug, and pulling up his line, he found 
hooked fast a fine snapper, which was soon floundering 
at the bottom of the boat It was not long before 
Frank was also successful, and their father having 
joined them, they were soon able to contemplate a 
goodly array of captured spoil. At the expiration of 
two hours, they began to feel that they could not 
subsist upon fishing, although perhaps they might upon 
fish, and so the well-known basket was drawn fi-om its 
hiding-place. At the sight of it Willie and Frank 
ceased fishing, and while they and Toby Edwardes 
made away with the eatables, their father, who seldom 
took luncheon, and was always willing to amuse his 
boys, told them the following story. 

THE STORY. 

" About twenty years ago, when I was a young man, 
I travelled a good deal, and I have seen many interest- 
ing spots in my time. One day, one of my friends and 
I set out very early in the morning to visit the scene of 
a bloody battle which had taken place a short time 
previous, between two hostile tribes of Indians. 
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** The scene lay in a wood at the back of the town of 
£alize> on the borders of a small lake which stood at 
the entrance of a large forest. We arrived at our 
destination at about noon^ and the trees of the forest 
were a most welcome protection from the scorching 
sun. There was scarcely a breath of air, and the 
giants of the wood stood unbending before us. We 
had been standing silently beside the mound, under 
which so many Indian warriors were sleeping uncon- 
scious of our presence, for about ten minutes, when we 
were startled by the sound of a low, piteous moan, as 
of some one in pain. We turned suddenly round in 
the expectation of finding some one in distress; but 
no one was to be seen. We were, however, quite certain 
that some living thing had produced the strange noise 
we had heard, for there was not a breath of wind to 
disturb the trees. We listened attentively, and again 
the moan sounded upon our ears 3 but, strange to say, 
this time it appeared to proceed from under ground. 
We searched on all sides for some clue to enable us to 
solve the mystery. Our search for a long time was 
in vain 5 at last my friend caught sight of a large stone 
which stood by itself some half-dozen yards behind the 
spot from whence we had first heard the strange sound. 
We thought that most likely this stone had been 
placed there to conceal some aperture, and accordingly 
set to work to remove it. It was a large heavy stone, 
and required all the strength we two strong men could 
put forth to roll it away. By little and little we sue- 
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ceeded, and a deep ciroilar hole appeared^ just wide 
enough to admit one man, A most unpleasant odour 
issued from it, and once more the dismal moan burst 
upon our ears, though now of course it was louder 
and more distinct. 

'' Some resolution was required to enter that hole 3 
peering most intently into it, we could see nothing but 
darkness, and the dismal sound that proceeded from it 
was enough to make any one hesitate. Fearing, how- 
ever, that some one below might be in distress, we 
determined upon descending if possible. This was a 
task far more easy to talk about than to perform ; at 
least so it seemed to us at that moment, for dropping 
a stone, we judged the depth to be about twenty feet. 

*' I suddenly remembered that, on starting, I had put 
a few yards of strong rope into my pocket. Having 
fastened this rope round my waist, and taking in my 
hand a small bundle of dry sticks and materials to 
strike a light, I was lowered gradually into the darkness 
by my friend. I must confess that I felt anything but 
comfortable as I slowly descended, not knowing what 
kind of habitation I was about to enter. Soon, how- 
ever, I found myself upon terra Jirma, and setting fire 
to my bundle of dry sticks, I gazed around me. I was 
in a spacious and cool cave, in one corner of which lay 
a monkey and its young one. The mother was dead, 
and the little one's imploring countenance as it looked 
me full in the face, seemed to ask me for something to 
heal the wound it was licking in its mother's breast, and 
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thus to restore her to life. I took the little creature in 
my arms, and signalled to my friend to pull me up. He 
did so, and was glad to find there was no human being 
below that needed our aid. We were deliberating as 
to whether it would be advisable again to enter the 
cave, and thoroughly to explore it, when we heard foot- 
steps at some little distance behind us, and being fully 
aware of the treacherous nature of the inhabitants of the 
wood, we looked about for a place of concealment. 
Tying a pocket handkerchief round the mouth of our 
little prisoner, so that it should not betray us, we hid 
ourselves behind a thick bush. We had hardly done so, 
when three Indians appeared, and seemed greatly 
astonished to find the stone removed and the hole 
exposed to view. Pulling forth a ladder which had 
lain entirely concealed by the thick foliage of one of 
the trees, they placed it in the hole and descended. 

" In a very short time they reappeared, and, after a 
brief consultation, went off in three different direc- 
tions; first, however, very carefully concealing the 
ladder in its old hiding-place. One of them passed so 
very close to us, and as he passed seemed to be looking 
so intently into the bush where we lay hidden, that we 
thought he must inevitably discover us. But he did 
not, and we were glad to hear his footsteps die away in 
the distance. We came out cautiously from our place 
of concealment, and held a brief consultation as to our 
plan of action. We determined upon again descending 
into this dark cave. This time we made use of the 
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Indian ladder^ and took with us a plentiful supply ot 
diy sticks and leaves. Before we began our descent we 
carefully examined the wood around, and looked well 
to the priming of our rifles. Every precaution having 
thus been taken, we went down and immediately lighted 
a small fire, which, burning up quickly and brightly, 
revealed to us the whole extent of the cave. There, 
before us, lay the body of the dead monkey ; its eyes 
fixed and glaring in the bright light. The little one 
(from which we had removed the handkerchief), as 
soon as it saw its dead mother, rushed to her side, 
uttermg the most piteous sounds. It was a touching 
sight to see the affectionate concern and look of blank 
disappointment which spread over its face, when it 
found that its mother did not notice its cries. It 
seemed almost like a child unable to understand why 
its dead mother could not speak to it. 

*'It was a large cave, high and roomy. Several 
bows and arrows were hanging about from various 
rocky projections, and other weapons offensive and de- 
fensive, and peculiar to Indian warfare, were heaped 
together on a large wooden table which stood in the 
centre of the cave. This was all that was visible 3 but 
we were not satisfied — we could not help thinking that 
we had come upon some valuable Indian 'cache.* 
Examining closely the sides of the cave, we espied a 
very minute portion of silk ribbon, which appeared to 
be part of something within the rock, and which had 
evidently been jammed in, as the door of- the hiding- 
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place we now felt sure we had discovered, had been 
shut to with violence, and in a hurry. We now con- 
fined our search to the neighbourhood of the libbon, 
and werc soon rewarded by discovering what seemed 
to be a mere scratch on the smooth rock, about an inch 
scjuare. We pressed this with considerable force, and 
immediately a door flew open and disclosed to our view 
n heap of plunder. So well had the cunning Indians 
constructed this secret closet, that we never could have 
discovered it had not the ribbon betrayed its where- 
abouts. The plunder consisted of various articles ^ 
Bome Indian, some European. There were beads and 
bracelets, and gold chains, and many other valuable 
articles. There were a handsome gold watch and 
chain, which seemed to have been the last deposit, for 
they were negligently thrown down dose to the door. 
No doubt tlie tliree Indians whom we had just seen 
had come to place in security this newly-acquired 
treasure. 

"The small piece of ribbon which had at first at- 
tracted our attention was part of the trimming of a 
handsome dress, the pattern of which seemed familiar 
to me. Yes j I had seen it but a week since. How 
could the wretched savages have obtained it ? Could 
the owner be in their power too ? Thoughts like these 
flashed across my brain, and almost drove it from my 
head. A fearful apprehension that some dire calamity 
had happened to her I loved, and to whom I was to 
have been married in a months took possession of me* 
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I carefully examined the dress, and found in one of the 
pockets a small piece of paper, on which were written, 
in a hand well-known to me, the following words :— 

*' ' Oh ! save me from the horrible fate that awaits me. 
The Indians have murdered my father, and I am their 
prisoner. Oh ! Richard, if you should hear of my 
captivity, strive to rescue your betrothed fh>m her 
fearful lot. I intend dropping this piece of paper as 
soon as the eyes of the hideous chief, who is watching 
me, are turned away. Ada Gough. 

'''We are bound Yor the Sarstoon river.' 

" These were terrible words to me. I scarcely knew 
what to do. How I longed for the return of those 
three stealthy foes, that we might force from their very 
throats a confession of the whereabouts of my beloved, 
and compel them to lead us to the spot. I felt as if I 
could have fought single-handed with a whole tribe 
and have conquered ! 

" It was evident the poor girl had not had an oppor- 
tunity of dropping the paper as she had intended \ and 
well was it that she had not, for it had now fallen into 
the hands of one who would spare neither his life nor 
labour in effecting her release. But there was no time 
to be lost, no time to indulge in inactive regret : every 
moment of delay was so much extra pain and anxiety 
to the fatherless girl, who was doubtless suffering every 
privation and indignity at the hands of these pitiless 
ruffians. 

" I took possession of the dress, and waa aoow va. \iv^ 

c a 
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open air again with my friend beside me. He was a 
noble> generous-hearted fellow, and at once promised 
to aid me, head and hand, in rescuing my betrothed. 
It was absolutely necessary that we should return to 
Halize. Night was falling fast, and travelling an un- 
known road through an American forest was no joke 
in the darkness. We resolved therefore to return home 
at once, to have as good a night's rest as our anxiety 
would permit, to procure a guide well acquainted with 
the country south of Balize^ and to start next morning 
ut dawn of day.** 
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Ponto nox incubat atra ; 
Intonudre poli, et crebris micat ignibus aether. 
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THE ITORll— THE LANDING IMPUDENT RATS— THE RETURN HOME 

ANXIOUS WATCHERS THE LOG-IIUT DESTROYED PRANK 

PASLOW TOm's sobs DINAh's CRUELTY THE RESCUE 

TOM's tale DINAH LOST CHARACTERS OP WILLIE AND 

FRANK — ^MRS. PASLOW — MR. CLARE — THE FORBIDDEN BREAK- 
FAST — YELLOW FEVER. 

T this part of the story Colonel Paslow paused 
and gazed around him. The boys and Toby 
Edwardes had been so interested that they 
had left their luncheon half eaten^ bending forward to 
catch every word. The Colonel too, at the remem- 
brance of the days of his youth, had seemed lost to 
outward circumstances — he felt almost as if he were 
acting over again in the scenes he was describing. 
When he now looked around him, therefore, he gave 
a start of surprise at the change that had taken place. 
It was evident that a severe storm was coming on. A 
storm in this tropical part of the world is generally 
preceded by many and unmistakeable signs *, an awful 
stillness — stillness like that produced by the grim pre- 
sence of death, seems to reign in the sky. The air 
is thick, heavy, and gloomy, and the dark clouds 
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roam restlessly about the heavens. The sun^ but a 
short time before bright and glaring, gradually darkens 
as the clouds thicken^ and night seems prematurely to 
be enshrouding the landscape. The winds howl and 
moan with a mournful noise like the roaring of a 
distant water- fall, and the rain pours down In fitful 
showers. The birds fly hastily about as if frightened, 
and even the beasts seem by instinct to know that 
some dreadful danger is impending, and gather together 
in herds where most shelter is to be found. In a few 
hours the storm is at its height, and then all the powers 
of the heavens seem to be let loose to work destruction 
upon the earth. Plantains and sugar-cane are rudely 
torn from the ground and scattered in every direction 
by the wind like chafFj the whole time the rain pouring 
down as if a second deluge had begun to gather to- 
gether its waters for death. Should tlie wind make its 
way into any dwelling, the roof would soon be vio- 
lently torn off, and the inmates, if not buried in 
the ruins, compelled to seek shelter elsewhere. Often 
and often have whole fortunes been lost, whole fami- 
lies made wretched, and whole households gathered 
thus, by the violence of these storms, to their last 
home. 

It was such a storm that Colonel Paslow now saw 
with an experienced eye, was about to burst over them. 
He saw too that it would be impossible to reach home 
in safety until it was over, and he determined to seek 
shelter upon one of the islands. The island he selected 
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was covered all over with large trees, beneath whose 
thick foliage they would be protected from the rain. 
They landed therefore, and sat down where the leaves 
where thickest and lit a fire, having first fastened the 
sail of the boat above them so as to give them additional 
protection. Their thoughts wandered to those they 
had left behind. A thousand awful fancies came 
crowding upon their anxious minds as they thought of 
what the storm might do to those they loved. But 
they were powerless to aid them 5 they could only 
leave them in the hands of one to whom even the 
storms are obedient, and await patiently the issue. 
Under different and happier circumstances this would 
have been a good opportunity for the Colonel to finish 
his story. But as it was they had but little heart for 
pleasure. They were occupied with graver thoughts. 
One circumstance, however, seemed so very ridiculous 
that they could not refrain from laughing outright. 
Attracted by the warmth, some twenty or thirty large 
rats issued from their holes and sat calmly around the 
fire, apparently unconscious of the presence of humanity, 
seen by them now probably for the first time. Had 
Toby or Tozy been there, they would have been more 
respectful to them, or else made to feel their very in- 
ferior rank in the animal creation. 

It was dark before the storm abated, and there was 
now no easy task before our boatmen. Colonel Paslow, 
however, had the greatest confidence in Toby Edwardes 
who was celebrated for bis knowledge of the bay. 
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This was not the first time he had been required to 
steer through the night 

How different were their feelings now from what 
they had been on the morning of that day. Merry and 
light-hearted, the water smooth and calm, and the sky 
without a cloud, they had left home anticipating a 
glorious day of fun. Now, alas ! they return in un- 
certainty whether those they left behind are alive to 
welcome them to their home. Thus ever alternate joy 
and sorrow in our journey through time to eternity ! 

It was very late before they reached the key, where all 
was still. It was very dark 5 there was no moon to be 
seen 5 there were no stars. A light was in Mrs. Paslow's 
room, at the window of which could be dimly seen the 
two anxious faces of mother and daughter, who had 
been looking forth upon the bay, awaiting, in painful 
suspense, the return of the little boat. How thankful 
were they to see those they loved return to them safe, 
and without injury. 

"I am grateful beyond everything, my dear 
Richard," said Mrs. Paslow, having run with little 
Emily to the front door, " that you have returned un- 
harmed 5 but how did you manage to preserve your 
boat during the violence of the storm ?*' 

'^ First," replied Colonel Paslow, *'let me inquire if 
any damage has been done upon the island. Both the 
boys and myself have been painfully anxious on your 
account." 

" The o\d. log hut at the north end of the island," 
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said Mrs. Paslow, " has been destroyed, and old Dinah 
and her grandson are houseless. I have offered them 
the room over the kitchen for to-night, promising we 
would see what could be done for them in the morning j 
they came in about an hour ago, and I daresay by this 
time are asleep." 

The Colonel, thus relieved, related to his wife and 
daughter the whole history of their trip and preserva- 
tion from the storm, not forgetting the impudence of 
the rats, which had, in their presence, calmly warmed 
themselves by the fire. 

Supper was now brought in, but what with fatigue 
and anxiety they found themselves unable to eat much, 
so they soon retired for the night, not forgetting to 
thank the Almighty for their preservation from the 
too frequently disastrous results of a tropical storm. 

Frank Paslow was a boy of very excitable dispo- 
sition, and though tired out when he went to bed that 
night he could not sleep. He had often heard many 
curious stories of Tom and his grandmother, and now 
he knew them to be so very near, those stories came 
before his mind again as vivid and as clear as when he 
had first heard them. He had been in bed, lying wide 
awake, for some considerable time. Everybody else 
in the house was asleep. He heard his brother breath- 
ing heavily in the bed close by, and the clock on the 
stairs going on with its accustomed tick, tick. The 
clouds had nearly all cleared away by tK\% \AT«\fc> vcA 
the moon was shining brightly in at tVie Nvvtido^ , casX- 
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ing over everything that pale sickly light so productiTe 
of fearful shadows. Frank thought he heard the sound 
of stifled sobs. He was no coward ; on the contraiji 
he determined to discover the cause of these sounds, 
and accordingly he jumped out of bed^ and partially 
dressing himself, descended into the yard. The air, 
after the storm^ was cool and refreshing, and the sky 
was beautifully dotted with stars. He could distincdy 
hear the murmur of the water on the shore, and the whiz 
of the bat as it flew rapidly by, turning night into day. 

He now heard very distinctly the sobs of poor Tom, 
and the angry voice of Dinah. He was just beneath 
the window, which was partially opened, a fact which 
doubtless old Dinah had failed to observe. 

The room in which they had been placed opened 
into a spacious loft, which was reached by a ladder 
from the yard. Up this ladder Frank carefully walked, 
and entering the loft without his shoes, went stealthily 
along till he came to a small hole, which commanded 
a full view of the room from which the noise pro- 
ceeded. A very curious and painful sight presented 
itself. Upon the ground lay poor Tom, bound hand 
and foot with strong cord. His grandmother was 
standing over him, with a brutal and ferocious expres- 
sion of countenance. In her left hand she held a 
small green pepper, which had been culled from 
Colonel Paslow*s garden, and with her right she vio- 
lently gesticulated, as she gave utterance to the follow- 
jnjf words ;— 
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Will yer tell me where yer fader hide de gold ? 
Me know he told yer de night before he die. Tell, 
tell me^ or I rub dis same green pepper again in yer 
eye. 

Poor Tom declared that he could not and would not 
tell her, all the time sobbing most bitterly. The old 
wretch was about to carry her threat into execution, and 
Frank was about to rush to the rescue, when footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs from the kitchen, and 
Colonel Paslow and a man servant stood before the 
astonished Dinah, who had evidently forgotten that she 
was no longer in her log hut by the sea. Tom's cries 
had aroused the Colonel, by whose directions the poor 
fellow was released, and Dinah bound hand and foot 
with the same cord. Tom's eyes, which were very 
much inflamed^ on account of the inhuman treatment 
they had received, were bathed with some soothing 
lotion, and the boy himself was placed in a comfortable 
bed> in which he enjoyed the only good night's rest he 
had had for many a long day. The old woman was 
left to pass the night alone with her own reflections, in 
the room over the kitchen, the Colonel having decided 
upon thoroughly investigating the cause of her brutality 
on the following morning. They all therefore again 
retired to their beds, though but few succeeded in 
enjoying much sleep except poor Tom, who was 
thoroughly fatigued, and could not resist the soothing 
influence of a soft and most comfortable bed, aVvx*^^'^^ 
to which he bad ever been a stranger. 
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On the following morning, after breakfast. Colonel 
Paslow ordered Tom to be brought in to be questioned 
on the events of the preceding night. He related his 
tale in broken English, ordinarily spoken now by the 
black people of Honduras. 

" Me fader," said he, "take care ob de lighthouse at 
Half-moon Key. He save a little money, and me 
grandmoder give him nasty black stuff to make him 
die. Before he dead he tell me he know what grand- 
moder do, and where he hide de money. He say me 
no tell grandmoder, and she rub de pepper in me eye, 
and eber keep me wid her, so dat me tell no one what 
she do. Oh, massa, no let dis poor nigger go back to 
me cruel grandmoder." 

The Colonel praised the little fellow for his resolute 
conduct, and promised to protect him. He then sent 
his servants to bring in old Dinah ^ but she was 
nowhere to be found. One of the men who slept in a 
room close to the sea then said, that on the previous 
night, shortly after the discovery of Dinah's cruelty, be 
had heard a splash in the water, and he had now no 
doubt but that it had been caused by Dinah, who, 
fearing that Tom would make her crime known, now 
that he was out of her power, had doubtless put an end 
to her earthly torments by throwing herself into the sea. 
Had she done so, as the tide was then going out, her 
body would probably never be found. " No doubt," 
said Colonel Paslow, " she is already devoured by some 
ravenous shark. May God torgwe Vvetl" 
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Every search was made for the old woman, but 
without success. She could nowhere be found or 
heard of. Colonel Paslow enrolled Tom among his 
own dependents, and sent him off to the mahogany 
works. 

The young Paslows had six weeks* holiday, and for 
that period their time was very much at their own dis- 
posal. Two very different boys were Willie and Frank, 
and yet, at the same time, very much alike. Willie, 
the elder of the two, was a good-hearted, brave fellow ; 
he had, however, one grave fault, which cast a shadow 
over every good quality he possessed. He did not 
seem to realize the sin of not adhering to the truth. 
He frequently prevaricated and glossed over his delin- 
quencies in order to escape punishment. This was his 
principal fault, and it was a most serious one 3 it was 
one, however, he lived to see the wickedness of, 
and eventually he entirely cast it away. Frank, on 
the other hand, was peculiarly straightforward and 
truthful. He was as mischievous and full of tricks as 
a boy can possibly be j but he was no concealer of his 
faults. Whatever he did that was wrong he readily 
confessed, and manfully took his punishment. Both 
the boys were somewhat given to idleness: neither, 
however, wanted intellectual power, and, taken all in 
all, neither was backward, although their mother used 
frequently to tell them, by way of encouragement, tliat 
they would never be " worth the salt tiiey ^le^ '^x^* 
Vaslow was a very good mother, and broM^ViX. xx'^ ^«^ 
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children well. She had, however, one striking pecu- 
liarity. She tried to make them believe that they were 
ten times worse than they really were, and it was no 
fault of hers if they were not thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of humility. She often predicted to her son 
Willie a future, the prospect of which might well have 
made him wish to lie down and die before the storm 
that was hidden in the future should burst over his 
young head. 

*' Should anything happen to your father or to me," 
she would say, " I know not what would become of 
you. There, you would have to break stones in the 
streets, and work among the lowest of the low. You 
will never be worth the salt you eat." 

With little Emily her plan of action was much the 
same 5 and although she really loved all her children, 
yet it seemed as if she wished them folly to believe 
their inward depravity was such that even a mother's 
indulgent heart could not warm to them* And 
gradually this belief took possession of the minds of 
her children. They could not shake off the convic- 
tion that, of all people in the world, their own mother 
had the very worst opinion of them. And thus mother 
and children often misunderstood each other, and there 
was not that entire confidence between them which is 
necessary to the true happiness of a home. Colonel 
Paslow, on the other hand, was particularly mild and 
indulgent. Inclined always to impute the better 
motive, and to overlook any little dereliction of duty. 
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he was perhaps more loved than respected by his 
children. What he lacked Mrs. Paslow supplied^ and 
but little disposed himself to punish^ he was reminded 
of and spurred on to his duty by his partner, whom he 
dearly loved. 

Between Willie and Frank there was the warmest 
possible attachment. They had much the same tastes and 
pursuits, and nothing they enjoyed more than spend- 
ing a holiday together in their own way. They were 
both equally fond of their sister, whose favourite, how- 
ever she might strive to conceal it, was unquestionably 
Frank. This Willie did not fail to perceive, and it was 
often the source of painful thoughts to him. Often, 
as boys will, these two boys quarrelled and fought 
But they were soon reconciled again, and were all the 
firmer friends after their combat, each trying to please 
the other — a regular integratio amoris. 

Willie's disregard of truth has before been alluded to. 
He had considerable influence over his brother s mind, 
and often led him into being a participator in his de* 
linquencies. This was done willingly enough by Frank | 
but it was with great unwillingness that he was pre- 
vailed upon to act or to tell a lie to conceal any of his 
own and WiUie's acts of disobedience. It has been 
before observed that he was naturally straightforward 
And truthful; so much so, indeed, that the truth was 
certain to come out at last, however successfully at first 
he managed to conceal it. It was thus unwittingly 
that he often got himself and bis brother into a great 
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scrape, the latter often receiving double punishment for 
his double part in the wrong that was done. The 
morning afler the sudden disappearance of old Dinah, 
Willie and Frank rose very early and went forth for a 
walk in the cool morning air. They strolled down, 
arm in arm, to the beach, and began to examine the 
pretty shells of which they gathered two or three to 
add to their collection. They went on till they came 
opposite to Mr. Clare's house, at the door of which 
that gentleman was standing with his hands in his 
pockets. A kind-hearted fellow was Mr. Clare, one 
of your rough-and-ready sort, who had made his money 
as much by the toil of the hands as of the brain. He 
fancied that it made a great impression upon all boys 
to quote a few words of Latin. He was not particular 
irom what author he culled his classical fragments, or 
how inapplicable they were to the subject on hand. 

*' Good morning, boys,*' said he, good humouredly, 
"come in and have some breakfast. 'Tempus est 
ludendi* you know is an old saying.** 

Now Willie knew well enough that he ought to 
have refused this invitation. The old black woman 
with one eye, who usually waited upon the Clares and 
performed offices of various kinds throughout the house, 
was lying ill of yellow fever, and the Colonel had strictly 
forbidden the boys to enter the house for fear of in- 
fection. Mr. Clare himself did not believe in infection. 
For iiii part, he said, that with a good appetite and 
plenty of exercise he could go anywhere and ^y^ry* 
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where^ windiDg up his remarks with the words *' vescor 
camibus^*' which scarcely, indeed, seem to apply to the 
subject of infection \ but what matter ? 

Mr. Clare was noted for his good breakfasts. He 
was altogether a Itm vivani, and Willie, who also cared 
a little for his stomach, was easily prevailed upon to 
accept the invitation, and he soon silenced Frank's 
scruples by glowing pictures of the good things at hand. 
After having partaken heartily of the various eatables 
and quieted all with some delicious coffee, they set out 
on their return home. Then it was that Willie felt 
somewhat uncomfortable, and determined to tell a lie 
to bide his disobedience. He again persuaded Frank 
to conceal the truth. 

** Oh ! say we took a long walk, and that it was that 
which made us late. Say so, there's a good fellow.'* 

Frank, after many objections, at last consented, and 
they entered their house. Every one had finished 
breakfast ; but the things were left for the boys. 

''Where have you been?" said Mrs. Paslowj ''we 
have finished breakfast this long time." 

" Oh ! mamma," said Willie, " we have had such 
a nice long walk by the sea -, see what a nice lot of 
shells we have gathered. We are so hungry." 

Frank said nothing, but changed colour. Something 
in his brother's manner made Mrs. Paslow think he 
was not telling the truth. She said nothing, however, 
for the present, but gave them their breakfast. They 
had already eaten a hearty meal, and soon came to the 
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extent of their remaining powers. They felt compelled 
to eat as much as possible^ in order to avoid suspicion. 
Willie unbuttoned the lower buttons of his waistcoat 
This his mother remarked to herself. Frank was very 
soon fairly beaten and gave up^ and his brother was 
soon compelled to follow his example. 

" You have eaten a very small breakfast, my boys," 
said Mrs, Paslow 5 ** I hope you have not been to Mr. 
Clare*s.** (This was not unfrequently the case.) 

" Oh ! no> mamma, "said Willie, " indeed we have 
not.'* Their mother felt sure that Willie was telling a 
lie, but she said nothing. No further notice was then 
taken of the matter by any one, and Willie went out in 
the boat, leaving Frank with his mother. He said he 
had a headache — he had eaten more than was good for 
him. An hour and a half passed away, and he seemed 
to have forgotten all about the matter. He was sitting 
at the table, copying a picture of Duke Robert of Paris, 
and very intent upon his work. 

'^ Frank,** said Mrs. Paslow, quietly, ''what did you 
have for breakfast this morning ?'* 

''Oh, mamma,'* he replied, "such a splendid break- 
fast. There were sprats and johnny cakes, and fried 

plantains, and grapes, and ** Here he stopped 

short and burst into tears. He now confessed the whole 
matter, begging that his brother might not be punished» 
To no purpose, however. Colonel Paslow was informed^ 
and on Willie's return he was severely flogged and sent 
to bed, although it was only three o*clock. Frank was 
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let off with a reprimand^ it being evident that he had 
only been the unwilling tool of his brother. He pro- 
mised for the future to be true to bis nature^ to be 
open^ candid^ and truthful^ and not again to be influenced 
by his untruthful brother. He found many oppor- 
tunities of visiting Willie in his own room^ and carrying 
him some of the fruit which they had all had for dessert. 
He felt very sorry for him, especially as that evening 
after tea Colonel Paslow continued the story which the 
storm had interrupted. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



I am 

Not one of those men who in words are valiant 
And when it comes to action skulk away. 

Wallenstein. 

honduras indians pesso— doreys pitpans — mosquito men 

the spanish pilot robbery ada cough the early 

start the treacherous island robbers hope op 

escape the burning cords — tables turned the happy 

farewell a mosquito funeral the canoe coffin— 

wulasha, a devouring deity friends — manatee — 

stronobow the fight and rescue. 

HE Indians of Honduras^ a timid^ inoffensive 
race, who are the real aborigines of this portion 
of the American Continent, seem to be guided 
as much by instinct as by reason. They travel indepen- 
dent of track or guide, through thick woods and bushes 
impassable to other and less practised voyagers. A 
small bag of Indian corn, carelessly slung over the 
shoulder, and of which they take a handful by a rivulet 
or well, is all the refreshment they need ; and thus, in 
a state of nature, they wander with the swiftest move- 
ments over wilds unknown to other men, and through 
forests into which one would fancy wild beasts alone 
could penetrate; Their great luxury is a drink called 
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pesso, made of the rind of limes^ rubbed with corn, 
allowed to ferment, and mixed with a little honey. 
They are very fond of drink, but seem entirely free 
from malicious propensities. ■ 

The canoe used by the natives of Honduras is called 
a dorey. The bottom being round, it not unfrequently 
capsizes, having but a very small hold upon the water j 
when it does overturn, the natives are exceedingly clever 
in restoring it to its former position, and they bail out the 
water with surprising quickness, resuming their seats and 
proceeding on their journey with calm indifference. 

There is another boat peculiar to Honduras, called a 
pitpan, which, like the dorey, is round at the bottom, 
but rather more flattened, and without a keel. It is 
made from one tree scooped out and otherwise operated 
upon, and is often forty or fifty feet long, and from 
three to four feet six inches wide. It is shaped at the 
end something like a butcher*8 tray, with the bottom 
neatly rounded upwards \ this enables the paddlers to 
run a long way on to the beach. The pitpan is usually 
fitted up in a handsome style, with awnings and curtains 
of oilcloth on rollers, which enclose seats and space for 
provisions. It is the principal mode of conveyance to 
the mahogany works, and indeed a more agreeable 
one could scarcely be desired. 

Extending for a considerable distance to the south- 
east of the river Balize lies the Mosquito shore. The 
inhabitants of this portion of the continent are a pecu- 
liar race. They have long greasy black hair, and coun- 
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tenances remarkable for stupidity. They are immensely 
strong ; indeed, their bodies might senre as models for 
a 8Culptor*8 Hercules. They walk at a slow and lazy 
pace, wear no clothes^ devour their food voraciously, 
and lie down to sleep until hunger compels them to 
seek a fresh supply. A canoe, a paddle, and a harpoon 
constitute a Mosquito man*8 sole wealth. Their reli- 
gion is simple, and consists in the belief in and worship 
of a good and evil spirit. They usually bury paddles 
and harpoons with their dead, in order that they may 
be able to procure food and work canoes m the land of 
spirits. These men are well disposed towards the 
£nglish, but look upon all Spaniards as their impla- 
cable and mortal foes. This feeling is owing to the 
great cruelty with which the Spaniards acted towards 
them in the first days of Spanish settlements in this 
portion of America. They massacred large numbers 
of those upon the sea-coast, and drove the survivors 
into the interior, who, surrounded by mountains and 
morasses, successfully defied their former persecutors. 

The evening of tlie day on which WiUie had been 
despatched to bed was soft and balmy. The Paslows 
were all seated upon the verandah which fronted the 
drawing-room looking upon the sea, which was calm 
and placid as a lake. Colonel Paslow continued the 
story which the storm had so unpleasantly interrupted. 

''The first thing to be done," said the Colonel, *'on 
reaching Balize was to procure a guide ; and so, having 
placed our little monkey under the care of an old black 
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senranty we started off in search of one. It was quite 
dark« and there were very few people about the streets. 
Here and there some poor houseless Indians crossed our 
path^ or a European returning home after an eyening*s 
pleasure with a friend. It was very dark, for there 
were no lamps, and no stars were visible to shed their 
welcome light upon our way. After crossmg the river, 
for our house was upon the south side of the town, we 
had .proceeded about half way up the principal street 
when my friend stumbled over the prostrate body of a 
man. On speaking to him we found he was one of the 
pilots of the bay» a Spaniard by birth, who had that 
ev^ng been paid for piloting a brig into the harbour, 
and on his return had been waylaid and robbed of his 
earnings. The miscreants had left him bound hand 
^d foot, in order that he might not gather together 
his friends and pursue them. He said that, from what 
he could learn from their appearance and language, his 
assailants were Mosquito Indians. Now, although 
these Indians are, as a race, harmless enough when not 
molested, yet they entettain an implacable hatred 
towards everything Spanish, and moreover, about this 
time^ some twenty or thirty of them had formed them- 
Bdves into a band under a chief whose name in English 
was Strongbow, and were, under his leadership, com- 
mitting various depredations upon European settle- 
ments. Thus much we learnt from the Spanish pilot, 
and we were now certain that into the hands of these 
ruffians Ada Gough had fallen. 
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" We told him of the discoveries we had made that 
momiDg, and of the probability of the Indian encamp- 
ment being upon the banks of the Sarstoon river ^ at 
the same time asking him if he knew of anj guide 
who could at once conduct us to this part of the 
country. 

'* ' Why not go by water ?* said he^ *I have a boat 
large enough for three ; and as you have done me a 
good turn, I am willing to do all in my power to aid 
you. Besides^ there may be some chance of my re- 
gaining my own property.' 

*' We eagerly accepted his proposal. He agreed at 
once to return home with us^ and to sleep at our house 
that nighty so that we might be ready to start as early 
as possible in the morning. 

** It was two o'clock before we were in bed. We 
bad prepared plenty of arms and ammunition^ and also 
a good supply of fishing-tackle and bait, in case any- 
thing cut short our stock of provisions, when our dinner 
would depend upon our skill. 

" As soon as we perceived the grey light of morning 
making its way in at the windows, we prepared for our 
departure. The boat was in readiness, fastened to the 
left bank of the river. She was a dorey, and carried a 
lug and mainsail. 

*'A gentle south-west wind was blowing as we 
started on our doubtful enterprise, with our hearts 
alternately buoyed up with hope, and depressed with 
fear. 
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*' The first day all went well with us, the wind was 
favourable, and we made considerable progress in our 
journey. We had, all the time, kept within sight of 
the shore, now and then landing to make inquiries, 
but we could hear nothing of those of whom we were 
in search. The second day we came in sight of a 
small island which looked so enticing with its green 
foliage, gay with chattering parrots, that we deter- 
mined upon landing. We were evidently not the 
first that had visited this apparently charming little 
spot, for there was a convenient landing-place con- 
structed of stones and mortar. We fastened our dorey 
to the projecting branch of a small tree which grew 
upon the water's edge, and proceeded to penetrate the 
thick foliage that concealed the interior from our view. 
After pushing our way forwards for about fifty yards, 
we came suddenly upon an open space, in the centre 
of which stood a large hut, constructed with consider- 
able skill and taste. It was made of the trees cut 
down to dear the space in which it stood, and some 
pretty creeping plants twined around the two massive 
posts, one on each side of the doorway. An old 
woman and a young girl were sitting near the door 
and talking pleasantly together. We stood gazing at 
this scene in some amazement, for we scarcely ex- 
pected to meet so civilized looking a place in an island 
so out of the way. We might have been thus stand- 
ing for some two or three minutes, when each of us 
received a blow from behind which felled us, stunned. 
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to the earth. When I awoke from the stupor occa- 
sioned by the blow I had received^ I was sitting on the 
ground between the pilot and my friend^ and our backs 
were resting against the sides of the hut. We were 
bound hand and foot^ and dose beside us^ in earnest 
conversation^ were six strong men^ the expression of 
whose countenances was anything but prepossessing. 
They were dressed in dirty white trousers and dirty 
coloured shifts-^— a handkerchief tied tightly round the 
waist served instead of braces— a sword hung from the 
side of each> iand a brace of pistols wdi thrust cAst- 
lessly into their rude belts. When I recovered my 
senses^ I remained perfectly quiet^ so fts not to ilttrdct 
their Attention^ and thus^ unmolested^ I was enslbled to 
listen to their converdatioti. I gathered thdt they had 
determined upon keeping us prisoners until they could 
obtain a ransom for our deliverande. They knew the 
boat to belong to Balize^ and our names were upon the 
small portmanteaus that carried our clothings so that they 
would have no difficulty in concocting some tale with 
which to impose upon our friends in the settlement. 
Soon the conference came to an end, and three of their 
number departed to negotiate the terms of our release^ I 
could only hope and pray for some opportunity for frus- 
trating their vile schemes. ' Night was now coming on, 
and as the darkness gathered more deeply aroimd us^ hope 
of escape increased within me. Should the remaining 
three fall asleep^ thought I, at least I will make some 
attempt. By means of the dumb alphabet I made 
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known my intention to my friend, and he held himself 
in readiness to aid when the proper time should come. 
The three rufBans who remained to guard us were 
seated around the fire smoking their long pipes. 
Gradually they began to nod, and in a short time I 
had the satisfaction of hearing them snore loudly. 
The old woman and the girl had doubtless retired 
within the hut for the night, for they were nowhere to 
be seen, and the door was closed. Here then was the 
opportunity I had so longed for. I signalled, as best I 
could, to my companions, to remain perfectly still, and 
I slowly rolled over and over towards the fire. Bound 
hand and foot, I had to observe the greatest caution, 
for the slightest blunder would have ruined our hopes. 
By degrees I came nearer and nearer to the flames. 
My intention was to hold my hands over the fire and 
bum the cord which bound them. The cord was not 
thick, but it was bound several times round the wrists. 
I hesitated. The pain was excruciating, for I had to 
hold my hands in torment some time before the cord 
would catch fire. Thoughts of the poor captive girl 
whom I had sworn to rescue inspired me with fresh 
courage. What was the physical pain I then had to 
endure to the degradation and insult which had now 
perhaps fallen to her lot ? I loved her, and I felt that 
I could bear even flames for her sake — ^flames far more 
terrible than these, that should consume my whole 
body as they did those of the martyrs of old. It was 
enough ! With terrible resolution I persevered in my 
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purpose^ and soon my hands were free, though severdj 
burnt 3 not sufficiently so^ however, to disable me. 
My own cords having been removed, I qaiddj re- 
leased my companions, and we were not long in 
securing our former guards. This was easily done, 
they were all fast asleep. They awoke as sooh m we 
laid hands upon them ^ but we had first carefbllj pre- 
pared everything, and they fell an easy prey. Our 
triumph was complete, and we were once more free to 
pursue our way. It was terrible to hear their language 
when they realized how thoroughly the tables had 
been turned. They uttered some fearful oaths and 
threats of speedy vengeance on the return of their 
comrades \ but 'twas all to no purpose. We soon left 
them to their own meditations, regained our boat, and 
sailed away as quickly as possible, our hearts full of 
hope and thankfulness. We luckily foimd eveiything 
in the boat just as we had left it ; so secure had they 
felt of their prey that they had not even taken the 
trouble to examine our packages, postponing it pro- 
bably till the morrow. Luckily for us that morrow 
found us safely out of their rufiian hands, miles away 
on our journey. I can fancy the disappointment and 
rage of their three companions when, on their return, 
they found the birds escaped from the cage> and their 
own friends utterly unable to pursue them for want of 
a boat, the only one on the island having been taken 
by the three ambassadors themselves. 

"Nothing happened of any importance until we 
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were a few hours* sail from the Sarstoon river. We 
had caught several very fine fish — several Jew fish (so 
called from being much esteemed by the Jews), rock 
fish, baracoutas, and an enormous sea-devil (not devil 
fish) weighing about 250 lbs. Seeing some Indians 
upon the shore, we determined to land, and, if pos- 
sible, barter our fish for information. Accordingly we 
lowered the sail and pulled towards the land, which 
was covered with trees and shrubs, while a thick wood 
formed the background. Our approach was not 
noticed by those on the shore, who appeared to be 
intent upon some important ceremony. As we drew 
nearer, a tremendous noise burst upon our ears. It 
was as if all the frying-pans in the universe were being 
beaten against each other. Ignorant of what was 
going on, and feeling pretty sure that as yet we had 
not been seen, we concealed our boat among the 
bushes, and planting ourselves in a favourable position, 
we watched the curious proceedings in silence. A few 
moments* observation convinced us that the men were 
Mosquito Indians. Could this be the band that had 
carried off Ada Gough? The very thought almost 
maddened me, and I was about to rush forward and 
demand her instant release, when the iron grasp of the 
pilot detained me. 

" ' Would you ruin us ? * said he. ' By one thought- 
less act you would upset all our plans, and put us in 
their power too 5 for what could we three do alone 
against such a force as this \ * 
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" Of course I at once saw how necessary caution was 
to our success. There were about twenty Indians, 
variously armed with bows and arrows and spears. 
Some few had knives, and one, who appeared to be the 
chief, carried a long rifle. Nearly the whole band 
were beating with heavy sticks against the sides of 
some tin pots, which they held in their hands. Those 
who were not thus occupied lifted the dead body of 
one of their tribe from the ground where it lay, and 
placed it in one-half of a canoe, which had been 
divided for the purpose, covering it over with the other 
half, and filling up the opening with some bark, which 
had been stripped from the neighbouring trees. All at 
once, at a given signal from the chief, the deafening 
noise ceased entirely. The rude coflSn was lifted on 
the shoulders of four strong Indians, and the whole 
party then rushed at full speed into the midst of the 
thick wood. They soon stopped before a newly-made 
grave, into which they lowered the remains of their 
departed brother. They stuck the spear of the dead 
man firmly into the ground, placed a pitcher of fresh 
water upon the mound, and then leisurely returned to 
their encampment, casting, as they went, many a 
fearful glance behind them, as if they half expected 
the spirit of the dead to be following them. I after- 
wards discovered that they believe in the existence of a 
god called 'Wulasha,* who, they imagine, has a 
very strong liking for dead bodies for dinner. He 
devours evety dead man, woman, or child that he cafl 
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steal from the hands of their surviving friends. But 
they also believe that there is a way to lull to sleep 
this horridly voracious deity — viz., by producing the 
noise I have already mentioned by means of the tin 
pots. While Wolasha slumbers they hasten to bury 
their dead, and once beneath the earth, not even 
Wulasha*s dreaded power can drag them thence. As 
the vessels in which the water is placed are porous, it 
soon sinks through into the earth, and thus the igno- 
rant savages imagine that it goes to slake the thirst of 
the dead, and accordingly replenish it as often as pos- 
sible. We noticed several graves in the wood, the 
pitchers upon some of which were fidl j and we also 
noticed an Indian woman, who was occupied in filling 
those that were empty. 

'* Some time previous to the conclusion of the cere- 
mony we had missed the pilot, and his absence caused 
us no little anxiety. We soon saw him, however, 
coming towards us, with a countenance beaming with 
delight. 

*' ' This,' said he, ' was too good an opportunity to 
let slip. While the savages were burying their dead I 
examined their encampment, and discovered a small 
tent made by blankets, fastened cleverly to several 
poles, into which I was about to enter when I heard 
them returning from the funeral. I was compelled to 
retreat, but t feel convinced that this rude tent coii- 
tains her whom you seek.* 

»» We were oyeijoyed at the discovery of the pilot* 
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It was difficult, however, to think of a plan for her 
release which could promise anything like success, and 
failure on our part would only have placed the poor 
girl in greater jeopardy. We agreed that it would be 
better to keep ourselves concealed till after dark, as we 
could with greater safety execute any plan under cover 
of the night. As we were thus deliberating we heard 
considerable bustle among the savages, and on steal- 
thily peering through the thick bushes, discovered they 
were about to proceed on their journey towards the 
Sarstoon river. Doubtless there they would meet with 
more of their tribe, and once joined by them all hope 
of Ada's immediate release would be at an end. 

" The pilot, a man of great experience, who had spent 
a great portion of his early days in the woods, sug- 
gested that one of us should mount a tree and see if 
we could discover any signs which might lead us to 
hope that friends might be at hand. My hands were 
too sore from the eftects of the fire for me to attempt 
anything of the kind ; but my friend, who was strong 
and active, was soon perched on the topmost branch 
of a tree, from which he could overlook the surround- 
ing countr)-. After taking a short survey, he descended 
with the cheering news that smoke was ascending 
steadily from some spot about a quarter of a mile in 
front. We could only hope that the smoke proceeded 
from a friendly fire. This hope with myself amounted 
almost to certainty 5 something within me seemed to 
say that help was at hand. 
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**We immediately started ofFin the direction indicated 
by my friend. We soon came within the smell of the 
burning wood, and looking cautiously from our cover, 
we perceived a glorious fire, around which six white 
men were sittings smoking their pipes, and watching a 
large iron pot suspended over the flames. Just as we 
looked forth one of their number lifted the lid, and we 
were sensible of a most savoury odour that literally 
made our mouths water, for we were hungry. We 
went forth and hailed them. Directly we appeared 
they started from the ground and seized their rifles. 
We made signs of friendship as we advanced, and, for« 
tunately enough, one of them, an old weather-beaten 
man, with an enormous blue nose, proved to be an old 
firiend of our pilot. 

*' We briefly told them our story, and asked their aid 
in the name of humanity, pressing upon them the 
necessity of immediate action. 

** ' Sit down for a few minutes,* said the leader, ' and 
join us in this savoury meal. I'll be bound you will pro- 
nounce it better than anything you can get in the 
settlement. In the twinkling of an eye we shall have 
satisfied our hunger, and then we will show these 
rascally savages something they have never seen 
before.* 

"Thus invited, we sat down and partook of the 
savoury mess. It was a mixture of various things, but 
the principal ingredient was manatee, which was very 
tender and palatable. 
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" Our meal ended^ we set to work to form some 
plan of action. It was agreed that the pilot and our 
six new friends should lie in ambush on each side of the 
way by which the Mosquito men must pass^ and that 
my friend and I should go forth and boldly demand 
the release of the captive. Accordingly, we took up 
our position, and had not long to wait before the 
Indians appeared. As soon as they were near enough 
my friend and I went forth, making signs of friend- 
ship. Directly we made our appearance the Mosquito 
men fitted arrows to their bows, and the chief threw 
forward his rifle, but when they perceived there were 
but three of us they seemed more at their ease, and, 
halting, awaited our approach. A long residence in 
Honduras had made me familiar with the customs of 
various people, and among other things, I had gained 
some knowledge of the Mosquito language. The chief 
and I stood for some seconds surveying each other : he 
was evidently taking in my proportions, and calculat- 
ing the chances of a combat. I was the first to speak. 

" ' What is the name of the chief,' said I, * who is 
head over such a fine body of men ?* 

'* ' Strongbow,' he replied, imitating the custom of 
the settlement, and holding out his hand $ ' what does 
the white man want in the woods ?' 

*' ' I come in search of a poor girl,' I replied, * who 
has been stolen from her home, and her father 
murdered. Has Strongbow seen any trace of her in 
his path ?• 
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" The chief was silent He was evidently concocting 
some story by which to throw me off the scent. 

'' ' Strongbow picked up this,* he said, showing me a 
white cambric pocket-handkerchief, which was marked 
with poor Ada's name, ' about five miles from here. 
It was on a trail that went off to the south-west, and 
there were fresh marks of a horse upon the path.' 

" I was meditating a reply, when we were startled by 
a piercing shriek, and immediately we beheld Ada 
struggling in the hands of two of the Indians. She 
had perceived us from the rude chair on which she 
was being carried, and had made a sudden effi>rt to 
break from her guards. 

'^ Strongbow sprang upon me like a tiger; but the 
leap was his last. The sharp, whip-like crack of a 
rifle proceeded from the cover, and the Indian chief 
lay dead at my feet. Our new friends and the pilot 
rushed from their ambush and discharged their rifles 
upon the foe. £ight of the Mosquito men were put 
hors de combai by this discharge, and the rest, after 
discharging their arrows, made away into the woods. 
Two of them caught up the body of Strongbow, and 
with one parting yell the survivors disappeared. 

'* Poor Ada had fainted. We laid her gently down 
on a soft bank beside a running stream, and bathed her 
feverish temples with the cool water^ As soon as she 
recovered consciousness and recognised her friends, a 
smile of hope and pleasure passed over her now anxious 
face. After thanking our kind allies, we made the 

B2 
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best of our way back to our boat^ and sailed for Balize. 
Our friend the pilot recovered his hard-earned monej 
*-he found it suspended from the waist of one of the 
dead Indians^ tied up in a skin bag. He refused to 
take any reward for his assistance, saying that he was 
too happy in the recovery of the young lady and of his 
own property. 

'^ In a couple of days Ada was seated in safety In the 
verandah of my house, which faced the sea. It was 
a long time before she completely recovered the shock 
she had sustained. Careful treatment and a good con- 
stitution at last overcame it, and many is the interest- 
ing conversation I have had with your mamma about 
her adventures among the Indians in the wood.** 

Frank and Emily thanked their father warmly for 
his story 5 they had evidently taken great interest in IL 
Although Emily had not heard the first part from 
Colonel Paslow's own lips, she had been told tiie sub- 
stance of it by her brothers, and thus was quite ready 
for the latter half. They were much surprised to hear 
their mother was the heroine. Colonel Paslow had 
purposely changed the name, lest they should have 
found out the secret too soon. Mrs. Paslow*s maiden 
name was Anne Haywood. 

** Were you really taken prisoner by those horrid 
Indians, mamma ?** said Emily. 

'* Yes, I was indeed," replied Mrs. Paslow, *' and 
well do I remember it all 5 *tis a long time ago. but 
e?ery circumstance is fresh in my memory." 
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Here Mrs. Paslow's eyes became filled with tears — 
a tribute to the memory of a parent she had fondly 
loved^ and of whom she had been so cruelly deprived. 

" Papa/* said Frank, " what kind of animal is the 
manatee, of which you and your companions in the 
stoxy made such a capital dinner ?** 

*' I have had enough talking for this evening," re- 
plied the Colonel. ** To-morrow, at breakfast, I will 
give you a short description of *the little bearded 
man>' as the Dutch call it 3 at present let me read a 
little, and hold your tongues.** 

They were glad the description was postponed until 
the morning, as the unfortunate Willie would then be 
able to hear it« 



CHAPTER V. 

That which we call t tosct 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

Shakspbari. 

thb dream— three indians—thk dunobon-^littlb israbt— 

negro notions of decency rebecca scripture names 

— beelzebub — the christening — cocoa-nut milk — 
CLIMBING — Willie's failure — south-sea islanobrs— tbi 

BLACK TUTOR DESCRIPTION OF THE MANATEE ^MANATEI 

FISHING THE LITTLE BEARDED MAN THE WOMAN FISH- 
CRUISE OFF CAYENNE — THE MERMAID— A GOOD SHOT. 

HEN Frank went to bed that evening he 
found Willie wide awake, and he could not 
refrain from telling him the story in which 
he had himself been so much interested. Willie was 
also much surprised to find that the heroine was his 
own mother, and the two boys remained awake for a 
long time talking together of the strange adventures, 
and wondering their father had never told them before. 
At last they both fell asleep, and Willie had a strange 
dream. He fancied that years had passed away, and 
that he was a man 5 that he was engaged to be 
married to a beautiful young lady whom he almost 
worshipped for her goodness and beauty j that he was 
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walking with her by the side of a shady wood in the 
cool of the evening, and talking of all sorts of pleasant 
and happy things, when suddenly three Indians burst 
oat of the wood and tried to steal her away. Then 
he felt the spirit of a lion come upon him, and he 
fought so valiantly that he conquered them all, killing 
two and confining the remaining one in a dismal under- 
ground dungeon, in the door of which he was about to 
turn the key when he awoke. He jumped out of bed 
and awoke his brother, who was still asleep. The two 
boys dressed themselves quickly, and went out to their 
bath in front of the house. They could both swim 
well, and they returned looking fresh and clean. They 
found Mrs. Paslow and Emily walking in the garden, 
and by their side trotted "little Israel," munching a 
large slice of bread and butter on which was spread some 
moist sugar. *' Little Israel,'* as he was called, was a 
black child of about seven years old to whom Mrs. 
Paslow had taken a great fancy. There was no apparent 
reason for this affection, for the child was anything but 
well favoured by nature either as regards his disposition 
or personal appearance. People usually attributed this 
feeling of Mrs. Paslow to the fact that her own little 
boy Freddy, bad he lived, would have been about the 
same age. The Paslows had known the little fellow for 
some considerable time, having first made his acquain- 
tance at Balize. When first they knew him, as was 
usual with native children, he was wont to run about 
entirely in a state of nature, unaccustomed to such an 
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iavention of £uropeaii civilization as clothing. His 
mother (his father was a labourer at the mahogany 
works) had strenuously opposed all attempts to place 
any impediment to the free action of his young limbs 
by trousers or anything of the kind. After much 
persuasion she was prevailed upon to allow her beloved 
son to wear a shirty which just came beyond his knees \ 
but no further concession would she make. Her name 
was Rebecca^ and she was one of Mrs. Paslow*s most 
useful servants, which fact will account for our meeting 
with young Israel at St. George's Key. The negroes 
are particularly fond of Scripture names, preferring 
them to all others. Isaacs, Jacobs, Rebeccas, Dinahs, 
Mephibosheths, Daniels, and Absaloms are to be found 
among them without number. Those who have any- 
thing to do with the English invariably attend the 
Church of England services, and follow her forms. 
Thus they bring their children to be baptized, when 
they bestow upon them for life some curious appel- 
lations. One negro, scarcely well read in Biblical 
literature, requested the missionary to name his child 
Beelzebub, and could only be turned from his purpose 
by the representation on the part of the worthy clergy- 
man, that such a proceeding would be tempting Provi- 
dence to abandon the child to the power of his namesake. 
Colonel and Mrs. Paslow made it a rule, when once 
they had punished for a fault, never again to allude to 
it. Willie therefore, on joining the party in the garden, 
was received with his customary morning kiss, and was 
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soon in good spirits. Colonel Paslow soon came out, 
and they took one or two turns round the garden 
before going in to breakfast. 

In front of the house, at regular distances from each 
other, about a dozen cocoa-nut trees towered majesti- 
cally above every object in sight. They were from 
sixty to ninety feet in height This tree is one of the 
most valuable to man in a tropical climate 3 the 
various uses to which it is put are innumerable. Its 
stem is soft and 6brous, and the leaves fall off twice a 
year, leaving each time a visible ring round it, by 
which means its age may readily be determined. The 
nuts are in clusters of from five to fifteen, and a healthy 
tree will produce from eighty to a hundred annually. 
The meat of those nuts, when young, is exceedingly 
wholesome, and the milk is a delicious beverage. One 
could scarcely form any conception of what they really 
are from the dried up specimens to be met with in the 
streets and shops of London. 

" WiUie," said Colonel Paslow, '' will you climb up 
and get us a nut ? I feel inclined for a draught of milk." 

WiUie was off in a minute, willing to attempt any- 
thing to make up, as it were, for his bad conduct on 
the previous day. He selected a tree about sixty feet 
high with some very fine nuts upon it. He began in 
good earnest, and easily overcame the first few feet 3 
but before he had accomplished half of his journey his 
spirits and his strength began to fail, and completely 
out of breath he slid quietly to the ground, looking 
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rather silly. You see^ there were no branches to the 
tree, it was like swarming up a smooth pole. 

** Never mind, old fellow," said the Colonel, ''you 
worked very well \ but you don't know the right way 
of climbing these trees. I have no doubt but that our 
little friend Israel will show you the way.*' 

Colonel Paslow took from his waistcoat pocket a 
bright silver threepenny piece, and calling to him the 
little black boy, said it should be his if he would 
throw him down some nuts. 

"Little Israel" ran into the house and returned 
immediately with a small awl. With the assistance of 
this, which he stuck into the tree at intervals, be was 
enabled to pull himself up, and also to rest, just for a 
second, when his breath had been too severely taxed. 
He was soon at the top of the tree, and, looking like a 
monkey, threw down nuts till he was told to stop, 
when he quietly descended. This is the amplest 
possible method of climbing a cocoa-nut tree. There 
is another way, but it requires the strength of a full- 
grown man to accomplish it, and moreover is, I believe, 
peculiar to the South Sea islanders. The native attaches 
a cord between his feet, one end to one ankle, and the 
other end to the other ankle. This done, he leaps, 
and catching hold of the tree with his hands, the rope 
falls upon the ring, or rough place formed by the 
annual falling of the leaves, and thus he is supported. 
In this way he leaps from ring to ring until he has 
reached the io^ of the tree. 
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Under the tuition of the small black boy, both 
Willie and Frank were soon able to climb the tallest 
trees. They found the milk most refreshing, and the 
meat, which is like a white jelly when young, they 
ate with a spoon and thought delicious. 

As soon as *^ little Israel *' had thrown down all the 
nuts that were required, the Paslows went in to break- 
fast, and the Colonel, remembering his promise of the 
previous evening, gave them the following account of 
the manatee : — 

"The American manatee, which is a kind of whale, 
is round in form, and its head is in the shape of a cone, 
no mark showing where it joins the body. The 
upper lip is somewhat split, and stiff bristles spring 
from each side of it. The four fingers of the swim- 
ming paws have each a nail, but the thumb has not \ 
and that of the little finger is considerably smaller than 
the others. The manatees usually go in large herds, 
placing the young in the centre for protection, and so 
strong is their attachment to each other, that when 
one of them is struck with a harpoon^ its companions 
will tiy to tear out the weapon from its body. If 
a young one is captured you may be sure of the mother, 
for it will fearlessly follow j and if the mother be taken, 
the young will do the same. The fiesh of manatees is 
excedingly fine and palatable. They are usually taken 
with the harpoon, to which is fastened a cork, or 
piece of wood, to show the positioti oi \5afc s\xvO«w'ecL 
animal. When it is exhausted by ita ettoxl^ \o t«:»:^> 
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the hunters draw it to shore. Manatee hunting is con- 
sidered very good sporty but sometimes the boat is 
upset by the animal's violent struggles to escape. They 
are, when full grown, from six to seven feet long, and 
are named from the fact that their flippers or swimming 
paws very much resemble the human hand. Indeed, 
when swimming, with only their heads out of water, 
on which there is a plentiful crop of hair, they have 
often been mistaken for human beings. It is for this 
reason that the Dutch call them 'the little bearded 
men,' and the Spaniards ' the woman fish.' 

"Toby Edwardes told me the other day," said Frank, 
*' that he once saw a mermaid. Do you think, papa^ 
it could have been one of these curious animals ?" 

*'I have no doubt," replied the Colonel, "but that 
their resemblance to humanity has given rise to many 
of those absurd stories you hear about mermaids. I 
met a gentleman some little time ago in Balize, who 
told me that he was once cruising in his ship on the 
coast of Cayenne in South America. They were very 
hard up for provisions, and had gone manatee hunting 
for the purpose of replenishing their stock. They had 
caught a considerable number, and had preserved them 
for the ship's company. About twelve o'clock at night, 
when most of them were sleeping after their hard day's 
work, the marine who acted as sentinel perceived 
something swimming towards the ship. It looked 
exactly like a man, and the sentinel hailed as soon as it 
was near enough. Receiving no answet he ^rew sus- 
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pidoQB, nnd mfonned the stranger that if no answer 
were retorned after the third summons he should fire. 
No notice having been taken he fired, and the stranger 
was not seen again. Several of the older sailors said 
they had no doubt but that it was a mermaid. These 
creatures were supposed to be common on that coast, 
and to have the power of making themselves invisible 
when fired at. However, two or three days afler this, 
a manatee, quite dead, with a musket ball through its 
head, was found upon the shore. This without doubt 
was the supposed mermaid. Tt was an old one, and 
had doubtless swum towards the ship in search of its 
young which had been captured during the day by the 
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CHAPTER VI. 



For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thou in mine; 
We were and are — I am even as thou art — 

Beings who ne'er each other can resign ; 
It is the same, together or apart, 

From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined — let death come slow or fast. 

The tie which bound the first endures the last. 

Byrok. 

advice — religion — a sympathetic sister a pretty girl— 

a large basketful of fish lost and found— an un- 
expected trip mahogany works the schooner — 

fishing — the fatal snapper — overboard— a gallant 

BOY — THE RESCUE A SISTER's LOVE — AMBITIOUS MOTHER 

— SAD MISCHIEF — PENITENCE — THE CONFESSION—- THE SE- 
CRET FORGIVENESS. 

OYS like very much to be considered manly 
and brave. To most boys it is the greatest 
possible insult to call them cowards 5 and, 
indeed, we would not have it otherwise. A fearless, 
noble-hearted boy is sure to win friends and to be re- 
spected and loved, while faint-hearted cowards are 
seldom either looked up to and respected by their 
fellows or really cared for by their elders. As with 
men, so with boys ; they must by thevt own ^ood and 
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generous conduct win a name and character for tliem- 
selves. There is great truth in the saying that 'Hhe 
child is father of the man $*' and although there have 
been many glorious exceptions to this general rule, these 
exceptions only prove it to be true. 

There is one thing which is truly noble and manly, 
and which some boys, unfortunately, are wont to over- 
look. I speak of religion. There is nothing more 
manly, nothing more brave, than the fear of Grod. I 
like boys to be merry and light-hearted. It is sad to 
see the young heart overclouded 5 the sorrows and cares 
of manhood's battle with the world will come soon 
enough to cast their shadow over the merry heart, and 
to cause the bright face to look sad. But there is 
nothing sombre, there is nothing cloudy in religion. 
The heart that is touched by God*s spirit is the happiest 
heart under the sun. The sweet consciousness of 
having daily endeavoured to do one's duty — to act 
under the conviction that Grod knows every thought 
and act of our lives, will bring happy thoughts at the 
close of the day, and sweeter sleep than the careless 
can ever enjoy. What boy so brave as he who knows 
that into whatever dangers he may be led, his Father's 
guiding hand is over him still ^ that in the darkness of 
the night, as well as in the broad light of day, there is 
One above who never sleeps, whose particular charge 
and care he is ? What boy so generous, thoughtful, 
and kind to those among whom his lot is ca&t^ «.% Vv^ 
who would ful£l the golden rule, an4 &o \.o o^^Jt'^ ^s^ 
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he would be done by ? What boy so manly as he who 
strives to walk in the steps of Him who was the pattern 
of all manliness when he walked on earthy and who 
now says^ as *twas said of old by the inspiration of His 
Spirit, "My son, give me thine heart**? Religion, 
then, would not cast any gloom over a boy's heart, nor 
make him enjoy his life the less. It would add an 
extra and priceless pleasure to all his boyish recreations, 
and make his duty sweet 5 and while it would make 
him thankfully accept all the light-hearted happiness 
that attends his time of life, it would also teach him 
that he has a work to do. Habits of thoughtfulness 
and kindness, and constant regard to God's will, would 
thus grow with his growth, and make him in time a 
good and happy man. 

WiUie and Frank Paslow were just beginning to 
awaken to the responsibilities of their boyish lives. 
Thoughtless enough they had been, and thoughtless 
enough they still were ; but there were times when 
thoughts of God and the world to come would force 
themselves upon their minds. It has been already 
remarked that Mrs. Paslow had an unhappy way with 
her children — one which failed to win their sympathy, 
because she was herself apparently unsympathetic* 
Nevertheless, she never failed to instil into their 
young minds all the truths of Christianity, and al- 
though in more gentle hands these trutlis would most 
probably have taken root more quickly, still, by their 
very nature, they could not ei\t\re\y iaW xo tcv^Vi^ m- 
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pressions. ' Frank was more iuclined to religion than 
his brother — indeed, he was naturally predisposed to 
reverence holy things 5 but Willie not unfrequently 
by ridicule made him ashamed of what he knew in 
his heart to be good. But this was gradually changing. 
Willie himself began to look more to heaven for help 
in his weakness, and from the birth of this feeling date 
his first endeavours to overcome his disregard of truth. 
Formerly, when he had been tempted into telling a lie, 
his only punishment had been that inflicted by his 
parents j but now his conscience also began to do her 
work and to make him unhappy for his sin. All this 
was just beginning to dawn upon the minds of the two 
bo3rs at the time our tale begins, and from that time it 
had a slow, though sure and steady growth. 

Little Emily, on the other hand, from her very in- 
fancy had been seriously inclined, and loved to medi- 
tate upon holy things. She was older far in character 
than in years. The thoughts that entered that young 
head, and the things that young heart pondered over, 
were strangely old. What her mother lacked, she 
possessed in abundance, and *twas this that endeared 
her to her brothers. Kind, sisterly sympathy in all their 
sports and recreations and a sure help in all their 
troubles, made her almost necessary to their existence. 

There seemed, however, to be a marvellous under- 
standing between Emily and her father. All the 
warmth of her young heart she lavished upon him, and 
he returned the love of his child, if possWAe, V\\Jft.\wXfe- 

p 
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rest. She had a sweetiy pretty face— ontf to find its 
way to any father's heart, but Col. Paslow was parti- 
cularly affectionate and tender. Her eyes were dark 
brown, with a depth almost unfathomable — ^you might 
gaze and gaze, and yet there seemed to be depths 
beyond. Her hair was a beautiful black, and glossy 
as a raven's wing, and as she sat upon her father's knee 
with her arms clasped around his neck, she seemed 
the very personification of love and contentment. 
Poor child! She was frail and weak in body, and 
needed her father's strong hand to hold her up. Often 
did Colonel Paslow think that he saw in her marks of 
an unseen hand, and that she could not stay long in this 
cold world. How little do we know what the dark 
future holds ! Those two loving souls were destined 
to take flight together; never to be separated on 
earth ; and to enter upon heaven's blessed peace at the 
same time — still loving and still beloved. 

A curious little incident impressed strongly upon 
Willie's mind the use and effect of prayer. J only 
relate it here because I know it to be true. One day, 
when Frank was a little unwell, he went out to fish 
alone, taking with him one line and hook, the hook not 
being fastened to the line, but wrapped up in a piece of 
paper in his waistcoat pocket. It was just before they 
came to St. George's Key, when they were all in their 
house at Balize. Willie had heard of a small cove 
about three miles from home, where there were a 
great many nice fish, and he wanted to surprise them 
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all with a more than ordinarily good basketful. He 
walked on> many pictures of success crowding upon his 
mind. In about three quarters of an hour he arrived 
at the spot and made preparations to cast his line into 
the bay. But^ much to his surprise^ the hook was 
gone. He felt in every pockety but it was nowhere to 
be found. He remembered that he had sat down to 
rest in a small wood about five minutes* walk from the 
cove^ and that here he had pulled out the piece of 
paper and had examined the hook. Doubtless he had 
dropped it in the underwood. He returned hastily 
and searched. Still he could not find the hook. He 
was greatly disappointed^ as he had expected some rare 
sport. The idea came into his head that if he were to 
pray« God might direct him to it. So he knelt down 
and prayed^ and looked again afler rising from his 
knees. He found his hook hanging on to a small 
twig, and returning, caught a great many fish which he 
took home in triumph. £ver afterwards he thought 
more seriously of prayer than he had ever done before ; 
it made so strong an impression on his mind that he 
could not cast it off. He did not try to do so, for he 
felt far happier under its influence. 

The morning on which the Colonel had given his 
children a description of the manatee, immediately 
after breakfast little Israel came running in, saying 
that a boat had just stopped in front of the house, and 
than the boatman wanted to see Colonel Paslow. That 
gentleman did not s^em very much suri^mei. ^XXJci^ va- 

F 2 
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telligence, but rising, and telling the boys to sit still 
until his return he went out to the shore. On his re- 
turn he said — 

" Boys, guess what treat I have in store for you, if 
you behave yourselves.** 

" I know,** said Frank 5 " to give us another day*s 
fishing.** 

''Oh! no,** cried Emily, ''*tis most likely to spend 
the day at some friend*s.** 

" I think you are both wrong,'* said Willie. " Of 
course it has something to do with the boat that has 
just come. I say it is to give us a day of manatee 
hunting.** 

*' You are all wrong,** answered the Colonel j " I 
thought of taking you to the mahogany works where my 
negroes are. We should have fine fun there, I can tell 
you. A small schooner will be here shortly, so you 
had better make haste and get your things ready.** 

As Colonel Paslow*s mahogany works were beyond 
the town of Balize, it was necessary to visit that place, 
where it was arranged Mrs. Paslow and Emily should 
remain, as neither mother nor daughter was very 
strong, and the journey might prove too much for 
them. 

It was not long before they had all their things 

packed up and ready, and the children ran down to the 

beach awaiting the arrival of the schooner, which was 

expected every minute. She soon made her appear- 

ance, and the boys gave three Yovid ¥*ti^\sA\ cheers. 
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She was a small but handsome crafty carn'ing a square 
fore-topsail and top-gallant sail. A schooner is the same 
kind of vessel as a brig, but rigged in a very different 
way. A schooners masts rake^ that is^ they incline to- 
wards the stem^ and while brigs have tops^ schooners 
have only light cross-trees, and sometimes little more 
than a cap with two bars of iron across it. 

The D'Auvergne looked beautiful as she approached 
the beach \ the breeze was just strong enough to fill the 
sails^ and she was like some large water-fowl smoothly 
gliding over the sea. She came up alongside the wharf, 
and they all went on board. The sun was just beginning 
to grow towards the scorching point, so the deck was 
shielded by an awning, and they were not obliged to 
seek refuge below. Off they started in good spirits, 
the boys anticipating much enjoyment from their pro- 
mised visit to the mahogany works. 

Willie, Franks and Emily amused themselves by 
fishing over the sides of the schooner. They leant 
forward, as far as they could with safety, in order to see 
the fish as they pulled them out of the water. When 
they had been on board for some little, Mrs. Paslow, 
feeling a little unwell, her husband took her to the 
cabin and sat with her there, so that the young Pas- 
lows were left alone on deck 5 at least no one was neai 
them but the sailors who had charge of the schooner. 

A short time after Colonel and Mrs. Paslow had left 
the deck, WiUie went down bqlow for Vhe ^xxr^o^ ^i 
getting some fresh bait, A minute afterw^i^^ 'S^tci^^ 
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hooked a large snapper, and endeavoured to pull it up j 
she was, however, leaning very far over the side, and, 
losing her balance, she fell headlong into the water. 
Frank heard the splash, and without hesitating a 
moment, he plunged headlong after his sister. The 
sailors shuddered, for they knew there was at least a 
possibility of the poor children being devoured by 
sharks; The schooner was ptit abdut, and a bo^t in* 
stantly lowered. Colonel and Mrs. Paslow rushed on 
deck and stood breathless, watching the boat as it ap- 
proached the young girl and her brother. Frank was 
supporting his sister and shouting for the men to make 
haste, for he felt his strength nearly exhausted. For- 
tunately they reached them in time, and brought them 
safely to the schooner. Poor little Emily was quite in- 
sensible, and at first they almost feared that her spirit 
might already have passed awavj but gradually she 
revived, with the assistance of the usual restoratives, in 
the use of which her father had had considerable ex- 
perience. 

How thankful they were when they saw her operi 
her eyes once more, and smile upon them in her own 
sweet way! As soon as she saw Frank, who was 
standing at the bedside, she opened her arms for him, 
and as he bent forward she pressed him to her heart 
How happy Frank was that day ! He knew his sister 
had ever truly loved him, but her love now seemed far 
grcBier, She owed him her life, and admiration and 
gratitude now formied part oi bet QiVXaOcLtciscx* 1^% 
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was conscious too of having done a noble action. 
The sailors seemed to touch their hats to him with more 
heartiness and respect than heretofore^ and all his 
friends^ when he met them afterwards at Balize, were 
loud in their praises. Colonel and Mrs. Paslow were 
proud of their son^ and already the mother^ as all 
mothers wiD, dreamt of lustre and glory hereafter to 
be added to the name of Paslow. Although Mrs. 
Paslow felt much on the subject^ she was niggardly in 
her praises to the boy's own face. This was her way 
•'She wished every child to have a humble spirit^ 
and did her best to cultivate it ; not always, however, 
did she choose the best means of producing this 
effect. 

On the arrival of the D'Auvergne at Balizc, when 
they were about to go on shore, Willie was nowhere to 
be seen. In the confusion which had taken place 
through little Emily's accident his absence had not 
been noticed. Colonel Paslow, after a short but 
anxious search, discovered him shut up in one of the 
cabins, sobbing bitterly. 

" What is the matter, my boy ?" said the Colonel. 
There was no answer, and the boy still went on sobbing 
as if his heart were breaking. Everybody now crowded 
into the cabin to see what was the matter. Colonel 
Paslow, however, requested them all to withdraw, 
thinking, and rightly so, that Willie would be much 
more likely to unburden his heart were he cyiite alQ\xa 
with his father* 
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" Come, Willie/' said the Colonel, ''you really must 
not go on in this way. Tell me what you are crying 
about." 

** I can't tell you, papa, I really can't," sobbed the 
poor boy. 

After some persuasion and coaxing, Willie revealed 
the cause of his sorrow. He said that when he had 
gone below for some fresh bait, he saw a line hanging 
down just close to an open window in the pantry. He 
thought he would have some fun, and, waiting until a 
fine fish was hooked, he laid hold of the line and 
pulled. In a minute he saw something dark and 
heavy pass the window, heard a splash, and saw his 
sister sink beneath the water. He knew no more, a 
dizziness came over him, and he fell insensible upon 
the pantr}' floor. On coming to himself, he was afraid 
to go on deck. He thought his sister was drowned, 
and dared not show his face. He crept into tlie nearest 
cabin, and, throwing himself on the bed, gave way to his 
grief in tears. Oh ! how glad he was to hear that his 
sister had been saved. He felt as if a heavy weight 
had been taken off his heart, a weight that almost 
crushed him to death. 

"Willie," said his father, "let this be a warning to 
you. You are sadly too fond of mischief, and now you 
ought to be thinking of something else. Had your 
sister been drowned, you never could have known 
another happy day. She would have been too, had it 
J3ot been for the bravery of yoMt V>io\J:ieT,^l\o ^u^- 
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ported her in the water until 3 boat reached them. I 
will say aothing to any one of your part in this unfor- 
tunate business. It aball be a secret known only to 
you and to me. £at in return, I ask you to try and 
please me more, and to do your duty better." 

Willie threw himself into his father's arms, thanking 
him for his kindness, and promising faithfully to amend. 
They then went on deck. Colonel Paslow having 
apologized for having kept his wife and family waiting, 
they jumped into the boat and landed at their own 
door. 




CHAPTER VIT. 

Hence to the realms of night, dire demon, henoel 
Thy chain of adamant can bind 
That little world, the human mind. 

And sink its noblest powers to impotence. — Rogers. 
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** SAPPHO " PIRATES OVEReOME — RETURN HOME TORTOISE- 
SHELL. 

HE town of Baliflse is situated at the mouth of 
the river of the same name, and was so called 
after itft first discoverer, Wallice, a noted 
buccaneer who made this his place of retreat. The 
Spaniards write it Waliz, but it afterwards became 
corrupted into Balleze, or, as it is now called, Balize. 
The situation of the town is not good. The neigh- 
bouring country is low, swampy, and covered with 
wood, and the greater part of the surrounding scenery 
is anything but picturesque. The view, however, from 
the harbour is imposing •, tteea o£ gv^?iw\!\c ^qwV\i re- 
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lie?<i5 the monotonous appearance of the foreground^ 
which is covered with thick underwood^ whilst other 
trees, far away and difierlng apparently in height, show 
the undulating nature of the country heyond. Balize is 
divided into two parts by the river, which is spanned 
by a bridge about two hundred and twenty feet long. 
This bridge is constructed entirely of timber, and rests on 
coppered piles of wood, cut from trees which are found 
in abtmdance in this country, and are remarkable for 
their durability^ The appearance of the bridge ixoxxa the 
roads of the town is very pleasing j the thick forests of 
evergreen with which the banks of the river are clothed 
form a rich back scene, and the various objects of dif* 
ferent character^ representing commerce and recrea- 
tion, dispersed oh either side, form a picture of con- 
siderable interest 

About a quarter of a mile in front of the town is 
Fort Greorge, which stands upon a small island raised 
with the ballast df British ships, a circumstance which 
may animate the British soldier with the idea that he 
is standing on English ground. It is advantageously 
situated for commanding the roads, and keeping up a 
communication with the barracks. No large vessel 
can come near it, the water being shallow, nor can any, 
even the smallest crafl, enter the roads without being 
immediately observed. 

The first English settlers, although pressed very hard 
by their enemies, and without any help from the 
mother country, succeeded in making gpoA. \5aavt toiV 
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ing 5 being always sure of safety among the numerous 
keys. In course of time a treaty was entered into be- 
tween the Spaniards and settlers^ which ought to have 
insured to the latter a peaceful occupation of the terri- 
tory they had gained. 

The various incidents related in oiir story took place 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Spain 
during many years past had been showing signs of dis- 
content at the prosperity of the rising settlement 
Jealousy^ which has ever been a somewhat weighty in- 
gredient in the national character^ would not allow 
them to stand quietly by and see even a small portion 
of the territory they had discovered in the hands of 
foreigners. It was a footing in the very midst of the 
Spanish dominions, which might be reached by innu- 
merable rivers and creeks ; while the many reefs and 
islands afforded countless strongholds for the settlers. 

Colonel Paslow's house stood in front of the bay, 
and was raised upon piles a considerable distance from 
the ground. In front were a couple of verandahs, 
pleasant, cool places for an evening chat. There was 
a nice garden attached to the house, containing many 
kinds of tropical trees : the cocoa-nut, the cotton, and 
the mango. The mango is a delicious juicy fruity 
something like a pear in shape, and most refreshing to 
Europeans, who sufter much from thirst. The small 
front garden was devoted exclusively to flowers \ and 
here, nearly all day long, humming birds, of gorgeous 
colours, their beautiful metallic w\t\g?i ftaisVvvw^ In the 
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sun^ were feeding from the various blossoms. It is a 
mistake to imagine that these beautiful birds feed en- 
tirely upon sweets. Their principal food consists of 
the insects that are within and about the flowers \ and 
which are often so minute as to require the microscope 
to make the eye sensible of their presence at all. The 
birds are furnished with long and marvellously fine 
beaks^ to enable them to penetrate into the inmost 
recesses of the flowers, and to gather thence their 
favourite insects. When hovering about a flower, their 
wings vibrate so rapidly as to be almost invisible, and 
produce that curious noise from which they derive 
their English name. The house was one of four in a 
row, about two hundred yards apart. All faced the 
bay, and all were provided with capacious boat-houses. 

Colonel and Mrs. Paslow always kept a staff of black 
servants at this their town residence j but as no notice 
had been given of their return, no dinner had been pre- 
pared. As soon, therefore, as they appeared all was confu- 
sion among the domestics. The owners of shining, oily 
black faces were running about in various directions. 
David and Antonio prepared the table, while Dinah, 
the cook, ran out for some meat and vegetables. 

The servants were not the only guards left in charge 
of the house. Two fine Newfoundland dogs, Fido and 
Niger, were constantly on the watch, and frequently 
compelled suspicious-looking persons to mount the large 
mango tree by tlie front door for safety. They were 
generally tied up dnvmg the day ; and \t "W?l^ ot\^ n^tj 
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late in the evening, or very early in the morning before 
their chains had been attached^ that they were called 
upon thus to act It is astonishing what instinct^ or 
rather reason^ some dogs possess. These two seemed 
to know well who were, and who were not, characters 
to be suspected ; and it was rarely that they attacked 
any but those who were not altogether honest in their 
intentions. Poor noble fellows ! they were both de^ 
stroyed : but of that we shall say more hereafter. 

The cook was a long time procuring the meat, and 
a still longer time cooking it 3 so that it was quite si^ 
o'clock before the dinner was ready. When it did 
arrive — smoking hot — the boys and Colonel Paslow 
were not long in making considerable inroads upon it 
Emily and her mother had, at best, but poor appetites, 
Willie had already forgotten his trouble; Emily had 
nearly recovered from the effects pf her unwelcome 
bath 3 and they had a merry meal, 

"Papa,'* said Emily, "didn't you say, some time 
ago, that people thought there was a ghost on Half- 
moon Key ?" 

"It is all nonsense," replied the Colonel 3 "for of 
course there are no such things. But some foolish, 
superstitious people have said that a spectre has been 
seen there." 

Whose ghost is it supposed to be ?" said Frank, 
'Tis not known," replied the Colonel 3 "but they 
believe it to be there for the purpose of keeping watch 
over some liiddea treasure." 



ft 
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** Why, how could any treasure get to that out-of- 
the-way place ?" put in Willie. 

" Oh, my dear," rejoined the Colonel, " at one time 
the buccaneers infested these seas, and were closely 
pursued by the Spaniards \ and 'tis thought they buried 
some considerable quantity of gold upon rialf-moon 
Key. Some credulous people have gone so far as to 
dig for it; but I never heard of anything ever having 
been discovered. My poor father once told me a 
story in connexion with the Key, which I will try and 
remember for you, if you will bring your chairs out 
into the verandah.'* 

''Thank you, thank you, papa," they all cried out 
together, rising from the table and going forth to the 
open air. 

'Twas a beautiful evening. The stars were shining 
faintly over head, and now and then, the moon shoot- 
ing from behind some dark cloud, displayed the shipping 
lying at anchor some distance out in the bay. It was 
now the pleasantest hour of the day. The water was 
undisturbed and calm, beating just audibly against the 
beach, and the tall dark spars of the ships were standing 
out against the horizon. 

"I will tell the story," began Colonel Paslow, "as 
nearly as I can in my father's own words. Poor fellow ! 
it was the last that he ever told us. He died soon after 
at sea, and he lies buried beneath the waves." 

After a few moments' silence, he continued — 

" I was about fifteen when my poot iaViv^x ^s\^^i& 
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this stor}-. Some young friends had come to see us 
and have tea, and we were a noisy party of merry 
boys and girls. My father's powers were well 
known, and I was requested to ask him for a 
story. ^ 

'"A story !* said your grandfather, patting my head, 
and curling his own long grey moustachios. ' Why, what 
fellows you are for stories ! Well then, take your seats 
and be quiet as mice, and 111 try and spin you a yarn.* 

*' Almost before he had time to settle himself down, 
stretching out his legs before him, he was surrounded by 
the whole gang of youngsters in the house, no incon- 
siderable number of noisy boys and girls. A company 
of happy faces staring at him in expectation always 
pleased my father 5 the more hearers he had the better 
he liked to tell of his doings. My father blew his nose 
twice, the signal for silence \ the buzz was hushed, and 
we all turned towards him eagerly. He began — 

" ' The year before my marriage, before the strokes of 
time and trouble had marked my strong-built frame, a 
rumour was spread throughout the bay that Half-moon 
Key was haunted. It is strange how the fear of 
ghosts and apparitions insinuates itself into the human 
breast. I have known men of the strongest mould, 
brave as lions in any real and material danger, shudder 
;■; at the very idea of a spectre 3 men who would fight 
fldngle-handcd with half-a-dozen savage Indians, yet lose 
all self-command if they fancied themselves in the 
pTtsence of a ghost. I bad been biow^VA. v3l>^ b^ my 
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mother in a most uncompromising disbelief of all such 
nonsense as this. The report then had a very dif- 
ferent effect upon me. I openly laughed at the very 
idea^ telling those who had faith in it that it was 
surely the invention of some designing men who wished 
to keep the Key to themselves, for their own unlaw- 
ful purposes. My opinions were treated witli disdain, 
and I was dared to give proof of my conviction by 
visiting the haunted island alone. If I went at ail, 
alone I should have to go, for there was not a man of 
my acquaintance who was not more or less influenced by 
this foolish superstition. It was my habit to indulge in 
short fishing excursions, and for this purpose I had one 
of the neatest little boats in the settlement. I was 
always very particular with both boat and tackle, 
keeping the former clean and bright, and the latter in 
excellent order. I had called her Emily, after a sister 
whom I had dearly loved and whose remembrance I 
fondly cherished. She had been separated from me 
some years by the jealousy and misrepresentations of 
some professed friends, and was at that time in England. 
Poor girl ! She is dead now ; but she lived long enough 
to know that her professed friends were her real enemies, 
and that her brother had ever been true to her. 

*' 'My little vessel's power to weather the storms of the 
bay had been frequently tested, and I had the greatest 
confidence in her sea-worthiness. In her then I de- 
termined to visit the haunted Key, and to expose this 
senseless superstition. I filled her lockets ^\V\x ^n^xA 
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days* provisions^ laid in a good stock of ammnnition^ and 
leaving word at home that I should probably be absent 
for a longer time than osual^ I set out on the expedition. 
'* ' I had chosen such a time for my departure as would 
bring me in sight of Half-moon Key at nightfall, and 
thus my approach would be unobserved by those on 
shore. The island is about forty-three miles from 
Balize^ and the journey is comfortably performed in 
about nine hours. As you approach, the surface seems 
to be flat 5 but on coming quite close you find it to be 
even more elevated than is usually the case with the 
islands of Honduras Bay. It is covered all over with 
a luxuriant growth of wild plum and salt water palmetto^ 
while above these towers majestically the cocoa-nut. 

" ' I had no idea of ghosts ; I have before said that I 
entertained not the faintest belief in such fabulous 
nonsense 5 but I did believe that the island was in the 
hands of some desperate characters who made this their 
stronghold and emporium. My little boat sailed along 
beautifully. It was a fine day 5 there wa* just suffi- 
cient sea to keep my attention fixed upon the manage- 
ment of the craft, which carried me along at the 
rate of five miles an hour. After about eight hours' 
sailing, I discovered Half-moon Key by the aid of my 
telescope, and having taken its exact bearings, I lowered 
the sail and unstepped the mast, the better to avoid 
observation. I then lay to, keeping the boat from 
drifting by the use of my oars^ which I had taken the 
precaution to mufHe* 
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" ' As soon as it was dark^ I pulled noiselessly towards 
the shore. As I approached^ strange sounds came upon 
my ear — sounds of revelry and coarse laughter. I felt 
anything but comfortable 5 the tales I had heard came 
fresh to my mind, and more than once I tliought of 
returning 5 but I pictured to myself the reception I 
should meet with at Balize, and resolved, that cost what 
it might, I would prosecute my enterprise to the end. 
Swallowing a small portion of brandy, and looking to 
the priming of my pistols, I rowed strongly and 
noiselessly onward, and now I was close upon the 
island. My boat was brushing some of the thick 
bushes that clothed the shore. Suddenly I felt an in- 
describable shudder pervade my whole frame. I sat 
like one paralysed. There, in front of me, with a hand 
resting on a wild plum-tree, stood a figure tall and 
gaunt, clothed in a long white robe. Two enormous 
eyes seemed to protrude from their sockets in anger, and 
the whole head seemed luminous. The face was of a 
deadly hue and of unearthly ugliness, and the hand that 
did not rest on the wild plum-tree was waving to and 
fro in the night wind. The figure was of gigantic 
stature, taller far than any human being could possibly 
have been ; and as I gazed upon it for some moments in 
silence, I wished myself well back again among my 
superstitious friends. 

" * In a short time I regained my self-possession, and 
still unwilling to believe in the supernatural, though 
apparentljr there stood a proof of it before tjvj Net^ ^"^^s^, 
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I determined upon approaching the object of my terror. 
I could see it distmctly, for light shone from the head^ 
casting a pale and ghostlike hue over the whole figure. 
1 felt strangely afraid, and this feeling made me quite 
ashamed of myself. I resolved to overcome it, and 
examine this hideous thing that nearly scared my very 
senses away. I approached it, and the nearer I came to 
it the less fear I felt. It began to lose its likeness to 
humanity and to suggest the idea that it was a creation 
of man*s, I was now beside it. I took hold of the 
hand that rested on the tree, and removing it from its 
resting-place, it fell to the ground. I looked into the 
ugly face and found it to be an enormous yam, hollowed 
and otherwise adapted to resemble a human face. A 
small piece of candle burnt within, and threw the 
sickly light around. The hand that waved in the air 
with the warning gestures as of one risen from the 
grave, was suspended by a string from a bending 
branch, and thus moved up and down as the wind 
affected its support. I cut the string, and it fell like its 
fellow to the ground. This then was tlie origin of the 
ghost stories — this the horrid spectre that came from 
those thickly peopled regions of the dead. It was, 
however, as real a ghost as any of those which people's 
diseased imaginations have ever conjured up for their 
own discomfort. Their unreality and absurdity would 
be easily exposed were they approached and examined 5 
but some are so strangely afraid of apparitions from that 
world whither they themselves and 2AI of us are travel- 
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liog so fast^ that the very idea of such a thing is 
sufficient to deprive, even the brave, of their wonted 
Falour. 

"/ 1 tore off the white covering from the hideous im- 
posture, and extinguishing the sickly lights threw it, a 
heap of ruins, to the ground. The ruins were not 
much, a few sticks that might have been burnt in five 
minutes upon a good fire. I then returned to my boat. 
" * Much as I fancied I had accomplished, still I could 
not bring myself to leave matters in so unsatisfactory a 
condition. Emboldened by the success I had so far en- 
joyed, I longed to penetrate further into the Key, 
and to discover what kind of people had possession 
of this haunted spot. I had heard sounds of re- 
velry as I had approached. From whom had these 
proceeded ? These questions I resolved practically to 
answer. 

***1 had run into a small plantation of wild plums and 
mangroves, the lower branches of which overhung the 
water, .and formed a snug little bower. This was the 
very hiding-place I needed for the boat, which I tied to 
the trunk of a tree. I then plunged into the thickest 
part of the grove. I was at a loss which way to pro- 
ceed. The sounds of revelry I had heard on first approach- 
ing had now entirely ceased j I was in total darkness, 
with nothing whatever to guide me. Placing my hands 
before me, to prevent the bushes from injuring my 
face, I pushed forward. Soon the wood became thinner, 
and the ah much less confined, by wVivda.\Y\ve^ ^^ 
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I was approaching open ground. 1 lay down^ and 
putting my ear to the ground, I listened attentively. I 
heard voices not far offj voices of men speaking in 
hoarse whispers ^ and going forward in the direction 
from which these sounds proceeded, I came suddenly 
upon a small log hut. Still keeping under cover of the 
wood, and peering cautiously forth, I was enabled to 
take as full a view of what was going on as the dim 
light would permit, which light proceeded from a fire 
that was now only smouldering. Two men were en- 
Ijaged in earnest conversation. They were very tastefully 
dressed j a high Spanish hat, with a gay plume, covered 
the head of each^ and a loose cloak was thrown over 
their shoulders, almost concealing a light shirt of 
thin silk. The knee-breeches of one were confined by 
a scarlet, and those of the other by a sky-blue sash. In 
the belt of each were a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols and a dagger of costly workmanship, no doubt 
all plunder. Their faces, which were very much alike 
— they were evidently brothers, or perhaps cousins — 
might have been called handsome, had not one been 
disfigured by a half-healed gash down his left cheek, 
while the other had lost a portion of his nose. From 
what they said, it appeared that they had made an attack 
upon a lone settlement upon the island of Antigua, 
and not having succeeded in compelling the owner to 
disclose the hiding-place of his wealth, which they knew 
to be considerable, they had carried off the old planter 
and his young granddaughter, a child of about seven 
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years of age. When they had got the aged and help- 
less man entirely into their power on this out-of-the- 
way island, they had applied some instruments of tor- 
ture which they possessed, and had succeeded in ex- 
tracting the secret, his weak frame not having been 
able to support the excruciating pain. The treasure 
was hidden, it appeared, in a deep cave that nature 
had formed in one of the rocks on a very small and 
uninhabited island contiguous to Antigua. They de- 
termined to start some time the following evening 
in quest of their prize, and having thus arranged 
their plans, they retired within the wood, and I 
could hear the crackling of the bushes as they en- 
tirely disappeared firom my Bight. I neither saw nor 
heard of them again. 

"'I was greatly relieved when they took their depar- 
ture. They were dangerously close, and one unlucky 
cough might have revealed my presence. I remained 
for some moments motionless at my post. 'Twas 
well I did so, for I heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps) the bushes exactly opposite to me were 
drawn aside, and forth peered a coarse and ferocious- 
looking countenance. No doubt the log hut before 
mentioned was the compulsory resting-place of the 
poor captives. 

'^'The man who had just made his unwelcome 
appearance seemed to be the guard for the night, 
for having examined the place all round, luckily 
without discovering me, he lighted Y{v% Y^^> ^"^"^ 
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folding his arms^ leant with his back to the door of 
the hut^ and gazed steadily at the smouldering fire. 
I had thought that while they all slept, I might 
have been able to effect an entrance into the hut, and 
quietly carry off the old man and his granddaughter ; 
but this unwelcome sentinel crushed my newly-born 
hope. It was just possible, however, that he might 
grow weary and lie down to sleep. I waited long and 
anxiously, but all to no purpose 5 the ruffian kept 
wide awake, now and then replenishing the fire and 
leisurely strolling round it. Worn out with watching 
and waiting, I stretched myself on the ground and was 
soon fast asleep. 

" ' The fatigues of the day caused me to sleep heavily. 
When I awoke the dawn had already broken. All was 
still and quiet about the hut \ the sentinel had flown, 
whither I knew not. I remained some time in 
painful indecision, thoroughly at a loss what to do or 
which way to proceed. At last I resolved to enter 
the hut. What was my surprise when I found the 
door unfastened and the hut itself empty! There 
was no sign of any living thing either within or 
without 5 not a sound or mark to guide me. While 
I ought to have been watching their every move- 
ment, I had been indulging in sleep, and now every 
sign of them had disappeared. The captives had 
probably been removed to another and stronger part 
the island. No doubt the pirates had some kind 
stronghold and settlement, tlbougjci \tv vrhat direction 
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this lay, of course I could not possibly tell. Doubt- 
less, wherever it was, it was well fortified and 
guarded. 

*** \ had read that it was a custom with the Indians, 
when a trail was lost, to go round and round in increas- 
ing circles, till some trace of it should be discovered. 
I did so, and in a short time came upon some fresh foot- 
prints in the soft ground (it had been raining for the last 
three hours), and among them the tiny ones of a child. 
Pressing forward, I soon heard the sound of voices, and 
through the thick bushes I could see three forms — the 
sentinel of the previous night, an old man, and a young 
child. The old man looked bent and ill 3 his snow 
white locks were disordered, and his dress was covered 
with mud, as if he had been lying upon the ground. 
He wore no shoes, and his ankles were red and swollen, 
the marks of the pirates* torture being fresh and broad. 
He and the young child were sitting together at the 
foot of a large tree. The child*s pretty arms were 
entwined around his neck, and her long golden ringlets 
rested upon his bosom. She looked like some tender 
plant seeking support from some ancient and weather- 
beaten tree. The sentinel, with his arms folded, was 
standing with his back leaning against another tree, 
apparently gazing into vacancy. 

*' ' I looked well around, and hope was strong within 
me as I perceived that he was their only guard. I 
was not long now in making up my mind. Springing 
iorward, I felled him to the grovmd \>eSoi^ Yl'^ ^qn^^k. 
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make any effort at defence. Asking the old gentleman 
for his pocket-handkerchief, I securely bound the hands 
of the prostrate pirate, while I used my own to secure 
his legs. The poor child was very much frightened at 
my sudden appearance, but I soon calmed her by telling 
her I was a friend come to save her and her grand- 
father. Bidding them follow with as little noise as 
possible, I led the way to my boat, having first torn my 
coat into shreds, with which I made doubly sure that 
the pirate would not be able to follow us. He began 
to shout, but I presented a pistol at his head, threaten- 
ing him with instant death if he did not desist, and 
promising to return and carry out my threat should he 
begin again after our departure. I would have done 
it too, counting the wretched man's life of but little 
value in comparison with those of the two innocent 
beings I had so far rescued. 

'' ' As quickly as was possible in the old planter's ex- 
hausted condition, we proceeded towards the hiding- 
place of the Emily, My newly-made friends and I 
jumped in and made for the open sea. 

'' ' Both the old man and his grandchild fell upon their 
knees in the boat, and thanked God for their delive- 
rance, and I joined my praise with theirs, as I worked at 
my muffled oars. At this time of my life I was some- 
what thoughtless, and looked rather to keen sight and 
a powerful arm than to the guiding hand of Providence. 
I was not altogether without religion, but I had few defi- 
ite notions upon the subject, and but little idea of a sys- 
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tematic creed. I had a good mother which, I have 
since learnt to confess, is one of the most inestimable 
blessings that God can bestow. She had done her 
best to impress me with thoughts of Christ and 
of €rod, and I did adhere to what may be called 
the decencies and proprieties of Christianity. But 
my heart was as yet the seat of a strictly moral 
code, rather than the abiding place of the Almighty's 
law. 

" ' The simple prayer of the planter, in which the 
beautiful child so heartily joined, made a deep impression 
upon me, and I may safely say that I returned to Balize 
with the germs of a new life within me. I felt tliat 
there is indeed a hand above that is outstretched to 
save, and an ear that listens willingly and lovingly to the 
faintest voice of prayer. 

"'I soon ceased rowing, for a favourable breeze 
springing up, I stepped the mast, set the sail, and 
turned my little craft's head towards home. 

" ' I was strangely elated j I began to fancy myself a 
hero, and already anticipated the warm reception that 
was in store for me at Balize. There is no knowing 
to what extravagance my thoughts may have wandered, 
had not the old man aroused me from my reverie, by 
pointing out a large and stately ship, now full in view* 
At first I feared it might belong to the pirate crew j 
but no, none but honest British sailors could handle a 
vessel in that style. I did all I could to attract their 
attention, and at last^ by a slight aIlei^\io\i vck ^<^\x 
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course, I perceived that they had made us out, and were 
bearing down upon us. 

*' ' " Boat ahoy ! What boat's that ?" soon sounded 
upon our ears. " The Emily fishing smack, one day 
out from Balize," I shouted in return. '^ What ship's 
that ?" " His Majesty's ship Sappho,** replied the cap- 
tain, who had come upon the quarter-deck, and was now 
looking at us over the taffi-ail. 

" * '' Heave to, and come on board." I was obliged to 
comply, so giving the tiller into the hands of the planter, 
I caught a rope that was thrown to us and pulled the 
boat alongside. Having secured the little craft, I 
sprang into the shrouds, and was soon standing on the 
quarter-deck beside the captain. 

*** To him I gave a full account of what had happened. 
He was a man of few words, and I could see that he 
had made up his mind. 

ff f f'l must root out these rascally fellows," said he j 
" do you think there are many of them ?" 

f<««l cannot say," I replied. ** I saw but three of 
them altogether. I did not see their head-quarters, 
which I fancy are upon the side of the island opposite 
to that which I explored. I think, however, that they 
have enough men to man a brig, for I heard two of 
them speaking of such a vessel." 

" * He then asked me if I would accompany him in 

the attack upon this pirate nest. I thought, however, 

that I had been absent long enough from home, so I 

declined. The captain coMtleoMsly thanked me ibr 
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the information I had given him^ and then ordered 
preparation to be made to attack the pirates. I jumped 
(mce more into my boat^ and^ after about eight hours* 
sail, arrived safely at Balize. I afterwards heard tliat 
the captain of the Sappho had succeeded in his expe- 
dition, and that the wretched pirates had been ail 
either killed or taken prisoners. It was an obstinate 
fight, for the unhappy sea-robbers knew well enough 
that no quarter would be extended to them. About 
sixteen were taken alive, but they were afterwards 
tried and sentenced to be hanged. The planter and 
his grandchild returned to Antigua by the first ship 
that was sailing in that direction. Their property had 
not been seized, for the Sappho had come upon the 
island just as the intended expedition was about to 
start. 

" ' I received a regular ovation on my return. I was 
carried on the shoulders of my friends from the wharf 
to our house. I heard no more about Half-moon Key 
being haunted. Many and many is the laugh we have 
had over the wretched counterfeit of a ghost manufac- 
tured by the ingenious pirates. In time, however, the 
island became again the resort of the buccaneer tribe, and 
this favourable impression that I had made having died 
away, fresh rumours of spirits and disquieted ghosts 
gained ground, and I believe that to this day there are 
many who would think twice before landing upon 
Half-moon Key after nightfall.' " 

" There," said CoJone) Paslow, "1 tave loViL-^CiM^^i^ 
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stoiy as nearly as possible as I heard it from my poor 
father. There is an old man called Rushford, who 
supplies us with firewood, and he well remembers your 
grandfather's expedition to Half-moon Key." 

" Thank you, thank you, thank you," said Willie, 
Frank, and Emily. 

"Do you mean that funny old man with a very 
curved back, that used to bathe right in front of our 
windows till you sent him away ?" said Frank. 

" Yes," returned Colonel Paslow, '* the old gentle- 
man's ideas of decency are rather uncivilized. He 
seemed quite astonished when I asked him to change 
his dressing-room." 

" He often washes his clothes in front of the houscj 
even now, papa," said Emily. "Dinah told me that 
he has only one shirt. He washes this 5 and while it is 
drying, he goes about without any. He must be very 
poor." 

* On the contrary, my dear," said the Colonel, " he 
is said to be rich. He has the reputation of being a 
miser, and no one knows where he keeps his money. 
He always declares himself to be wretchedly poor \ but 
I know for certain to the contrary." 

" Come, children," said Mrs. Paslow, " it is growing 
late, so you had better be off to bed." 

Willie, Frank, and Emily were soon sound asleep ^ 
and their parents were not long in following their 
example. 

We may here mention Aat, iti \!i\e ^^^lx \^a\> Half- 
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lAoon Key was taken in hand by the authorities of 
Balize^ and a light-house erected upon it. This useful 
building was placed upon the nortli-east point, the 
most elevated on the island, being nearly thirty feet 
above the low-water mark. It is built in a pyramidal 
form to within nine or ten feet of the top, when the 
walls become perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, 
enclosing a square space which terminates above tlie 
lantern. A fixed reflected light, from sunset to sun- 
rise, is here constantly exhibited; and the building 
being painted white, it serves also as an excellent 
-beacon by day. 

This key is also the residence of the branch pilots, 
men remarkable for their activity, humanity, and strict 
adherence to their duties. They employ their spare 
time in fishing, and they turn their attention especially 
to the capture of the hawksbill, a kind of turtle which 
supplies the tortoiseshell. The merchants of Balize 
give them a good price for this shelly sometimes as 
much as seven dollars per pounds and thus they 
manage to provide themselves with a very comfortable 
livelihood. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A distorted and diseased body, tenanted by a yet more distorted 
and diseased mind ; spite and envy thinly disguised by sentiments 
as benevolent and noble as those which Sir Peter Teazle admired in 
Mr. Joseph Surface. — Macaulay. 

MAJOR HANCOURT — MR. LEGO — MR. CHURCH — DIFFERENT CO- 
LOURED EYES — POOR ROBERT — SNUFF AND GRIMACESr-THB 
RED WAFER — "OhI YOU DO, DO YOU?" — A LUCKY ESCAPE — 

Robert's bandage — james haywood — a manly fellow — 
enemies — a cruel father — the promise — the secret 

divulged — moccasins — a spanish indian — mischief 

pursuit — ducks — an alligator — a sick boy — revenge — 
a would-be murderer — detection — escape advice* 

E have before remarked that Colonel Paslow's 
house at Balize was one of four in a row. 
The one farthest off from the Paslows be- 
longed to the superintendent. Major Hancourt 5 a man 
of strong will and of but little religion. He was, 
however, a kind-hearted man, especially to children, 
and both Willie and Frank were special favourites of 
his. The one nearest to the Paslows was occupied by 
the Reverend Samuel Legg, Chaplain to the Forces, 
who did most of the clerical duty at Balize. There 
was another clergyman in the settlement ; but he had 
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been obliged to keep to his bed for tlie last six weeks ^ 
and indeed there was but little hope of his ever re- 
covering. The other house was occupied by a Mr. 
Church ; a man of low origin and bad principles. He 
was a lawyer^ and regulated such justice as was to be 
met with in the settlement at that early period. He 
was universally detested by both the white and black 
population : insulting the former^ when he thought he 
could do so with impunity^ and uniformly tyrannizing 
over the latter. He was a man of mean and insig- 
nificant appearance ; his legs were remarkably short in 
proportion to his arms, which were long and thin. 
His hair, which was scanty, was a bright brick-red 5 
and his eyes, like those of " Hereward, the last of the 
English,** were of two different colours : one being a 
cat-like grey, and the other a dirty blue. His face was 
expressive of low cunning and cowardice 5 but he was 
not by any means devoid of intellect : indeed, he was 
a man of considerable legal knowledge^ though he 
used such knowledge generally for the perversion of 
law, when such perversion tended to his own interests, 
or those of his own peculiar party. It was a mystery 
how he ever obtained the post of chief magistrate at 
Balize. Some said that he had, while in England, 
performed some dirty work for those in power, and 
had been thus rewarded. Be this as it may, there he 
was m the settlement \ and men were obliged to accept 
his legal decbions, which were not always on the side 
of equity and justice. His wife, a woaiaw oi cq\x^\^^x- 

u 
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able beauty and great accomplishmentSy had died some 
two years previoos to the time we are \niting of ^ and 
her little son Robert was left entirely dependent upon 
the tender mercies of his unprincipled father. Poor 
fellow ! He led a miserable life, for Mr. Church was 
uniformly hard and severe : and though many kind 
people would have received him into their houses, to 
save him from his father*s brutality, the wretched 
parent took a fiendish pleasure in keeping him always 
at home. Mr. Church had a nervous aflFection, by 
which his mouth was continually and violently elevated 
on each side of his nose. He took snuff by handfuls, 
which always caused him to look dirty about the region 
of the mouth and nose -, and taken all in all, a more 
ill-favoured and unlovable little man could scarcely 
have been found in the settlement, even among the 
lowest of the Indian population. 

It had been Colonel Paslow*s intention to start upon 
the expedition to the mahogany works the day after his 
return to Balize ; but having received an invitation to 
dine at the Government House, he thought he might as 
well postpone the trip till the following day. The boys 
asked for and obtained permission to have Robert Church 
to spend the day with them, and accordingly after break- 
fast, Willie and Frank went across the pathway to the 
next house, and knocked at the door, which was opened 
by a black man-servant in livery. They were ushered 
upstairs to the study, where they found Mr. Church re- 
Ulning upon a sofa> pu£&ng at a d^ati and reading some 
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papers which had just arrived in one of the ships. 
They were not a little surprised to find a red wafer 
stuck exactly in the centre of his forehead. They 
could not imagine what the meaning of it could be 3 
of course they never dreamt of asking him, for it made 
him look more fierce than ever, and the boys were not 
over-comfortable in his presence. 

Willie opened the conversation. He said — 

''Mamma's compliments, Mr. Church, and would you 
be kind enough to allow Robert to spend the day with 
us?" 

" Robert has given me a great deal of trouble this 
morning," replied Mr. Church, " and I shall be glad to 
get rid of him for the day. I have some papers from 
England and don't want to be disturbed. Ask David 
to teU Robert to get ready. Good morning." And he 
rose and opened the door, and seemed very glad to see 
their backs. 

*' Will you ask Master Robert to get ready to come 
and spend the day with us?" said Willie tp David, 
whom he met waiting in the hall. 

"Yes, sar," said that worthy domestic, and off he 
went in search of young Church. 

'* I wonder what's the meaning of that wafer on 
Mr. Church's forehead," said Frank to Willie, when 
they were left alone. 

"1 don't know, I'm sure," said Willie. "What a nasty, 
cross, ugly little man he is. I pity poor Bob.** 

Oh ! you do, do yon ?** said the shuW. no\5:^ oi '^\% 
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Church, who had been listening round the corner, and 
DOW made a dart at Willie, riding-whip in hand. 
"Perhaps you will have cause to pity yourself in a 
minute, my fine gentleman." 

Willie and Frank, however, were too quick for him 3 
they darted out of the front door, which was open. 
Mr. Church did not follow them far. He stood at the 
open door shaking his whip at tliem, making all the 
time horrid grimaces by reason of his nervous affection, 
which was always worse when he was excited. 

" I heard cousin James say the other day that he 
would give that horrid little man a thrashing if he 
didn't take care what he was about : and he will, too," 
said Frank, quite indignant. 

" Did he say so ?" replied Willie. " I only hope I may 
be present when it is done. Wouldn't it be fun, eh ?" 

They were soon joined by Robert Church, and they 
all proceeded to the Paslows' garden. Poor Robert had 
a bandage over his forehead, and looked very ill and 
weak. Willie and Frank felt quite sorry for him, and 
were very polite and kind, doing everything they could 
to make him happy and comfortable. 

James Haywood was a cousin of the Paslows. He 
was reading with Mr. Legg, the chaplain to the forces, 
who was preparing him for the army examination. He 
was only sixteen, but any one would have mistaken him 
for three-and-twenty. He was about five feet ten inches 
in height, with a frame made for strength. He was 
reaaarkablv handsome, with pVetcvw^ ^rey eyes and dark 
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brown curly hair. He was an impetuous and self- 
willed boy ; but he had so many noble, manly qualities 
that he was a prime favourite with every one with 
whom he was thrown. The Indians respected him for 
his daring bravery, and the negroes loved him for his 
protection against the tyranny of the white population 
of Balize, some of whom were apt to look upon the 
black man as a being without heart and feeling. He 
was looked up to with feelings of the greatest admiration 
by his young cousins, to w hom he was the beau ideal 
of a hero. He was the best swimmer and the best 
shot in the colony, besides having far more brains than 
any of the young men there — who were not as a nile 
remarkable for intellect. These very qualities, how- 
ever, that won him so many friends and admirers, won 
him also many enemies. Among the latter, the fore- 
most was Mr. Church, with whom he had on several 
occasions come into collision. The worthy chief 
magistrate longed to provoke him to some act for which 
be could bring him under the power of the law^ and 
concerted measures with some of his meaner satellites 
to entrap this impetuous young Englishman. The 
feelings of Mr. Church towards James Haywood 
were warmly reciprocated by tlie young man. He 
despised the mean oppressor of the poor, and longed 
for some opportunity to humble him i for the present, 
however, he restrained this feeling for the sake of those 
with whom he was connected. The remark which 
FrauJc Paslow had made was not witViowX. iovixv^^Nlvwv* 
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Young Haywood had lately remarked to Colonel 
Paslow, when relating to that gentleman some new 
act of tyranny and oppression perpetrated by the 
representative of the law, that he would " thrash him 
soundly if he did not mend his ways." 

Robert Church seemed far too weak and ill to play 
with Willie and Frank in the garden ; the latter, per- 
ceiving this, took their young friend into the house to 
Mrs. Paslow. That lady laid him down upon the sofa 
in the drawing-room and propped up his head, which 
he said was aching painfully, with pillows. Willie and 
Frank drew their chairs to his side and talked to him. 

" What is the meaning of that red wafer on your 
father's forehead ?'* said Frank. 

" Oh ! that means," repUed the poor boy, with a 
visible shudder, " that no one is to trouble him. I went 
to ask him a question this morning, not noticing the 
wafer, and " He stopped short here, and ^n ex- 
pression of pain passed over his pretty face. 

" Poor Bob !" said Willie 5 "you seem to be very ill. 
Finish what you weris going to say 5 you may trust 
Frank and me 5 we will not mention to any one what- 
ever you tell us. We are your friends, you know." 
You promise faithfully ?" said Bob. 
We promise faithfully," said the brothers. 

"Oh," continued Bob, "papa is so very cruel, that 

sometimes I think he will kill me. This morning when 

/ went to him, not thinking of the wafer, he struck me 

a heavy blow on the fore\\eadV\i\va.i\3\'eit,>?{\C\0ciTsyajk 
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me bleed dreadfully. See, I have a bandage round it, 
which cook put on for me. Since poor mamma died he 
is more unkind than ever, and sometimes I feel so sick 
and weak that I can hardly stand upon my legs. Mind, 
you have promised you wont tell any one," 

" Poor Bob !*' said Frank 3 " come and live with 
us. You can have part of my bed, and I am sure 
mamma and papa wouldn't mind a bit having you.** 

''I am afraid,'* replied Bob, "that I shall not live 
long anywhere. Besides, I know papa would not let 
me come, for Mrs. Turn bull wanted me to spend a 
week with her, and he said no, and was quite angxy 
with her for asking.'* 

Just then, Willie and Frank were called into the 
dining-room to try on a pair of moccasins, which the 
shoemaker, a Spaniard, had brought home. This took 
about ten minutes. When they returned, tliey found 
Bob had fallen asleep. They thought it better not to 
disturb him, so they went out together into the 
garden. 

A short lane led up from the Paslows* house to one 
of the principal streets of Balize, and the garden was 
separated from this lane by a thin hedge. Just as 
Willie and Frank came out into the garden, a man, 
half Indian and half Spaniard, sat down by the side of 
the hedge to eat his lunch, for it was about eleven 
o*clock. His lunch consisted of a banana, some roast 
Indian corn, and a cold johnny cake. Now it is well 
knowii that the men of the lrv\><i Vo ^WOsn. \kfc 
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belonged are very revengeful and cruel 5 neither sex nor 
age will prevent them from satisfying their ven- 
geance. 

Frank just saw the man's back through the thin 
hedge, and being mischievously inclined, he threw a 
small stone at him, and then hid behind a tree. The 
stone missed its mark, and so far no injury was done \ 
but the boys were determined to have some fun, so 
Willie, who was a better shot, for Frank was a little 
short-sighted, tried his hand. He hit the man rather 
sharply in the small of the back, and he immediately 
sprang to his feet. He looked around in every direc- 
tion for the offender, and the angry scowl upon his face 
was anything but indicative of an easy forgiveness. 
Seeing no one, for the boys had again hidden behind a 
tree, he again sat down ; but this time he turned his 
face towards the garden, of which he could now com- 
mand a full view. The boys were now really afraid 
that they had done some mischief. The man had 
finished his lunch \ but there he still sat, keeping a sharp 
look-out, his eyes wandering in every direction and ex- 
ploring every corner. An hour passed away, and the 
man was still there. At last Willie and Frank could 
wait no longer, so out they came from their hiding- 
pkce and made quickly for the house. The man 
Ir/fjiunped from his seat and rushed after them, his eyes 
\ -flashing and his hands clenched. They got safely in- 
gide, and fastening the door, looked out of one of the 
windows, from which they walcYied Vixrcv ^s V\a >w^\Vjid 
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quickly away up the lane. They thought they had 
seen the last of him 3 but it was not so^ as we shall see 
by-and-by. 

Willie opened the door again and went out. He had 
hardly been out a minute when he heard a well-known 
vorce calling him from the garden gate. 

" Oh ! there's cousin James/* said he. " Come along, 
Franks 1*11 be bound he has some fun for us.'* So 
off they darted. 

" How are you, old boys ?" said their cousin. 
** Come along with me, I have something to show you. 
What have you been doing to that man ?" continued 
he, pointing to a figure, now disappearing in the dis- 
tance \ *' he looks as if he were possessed with ten devils 
of anger." 

"I threw a stone at him," said Willie, "and hit him 
on the back. It couldn't have hurt him ; it was a little 
tiny pebble, and I don't think it would have killed a 
flea had it been there." 

**My dear boy," said young Haywood, ''you don't 
know what those men are. I have known some of 
them commit murder for as small a thing. You 
should be careful, or you will surely get yourself into 
trouble." 

They talked thus as they walked along to the water's 
side. James Haywood's boat was at the landing-place, 
nearly half full of wild ducks, and on the beach lay a 
dead alligator, about eighteen feet long. Harry, young 
Haywood's black attendant and favOaJv3\ tcv^vv. 1^\\^^^ 
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was contemplating the ugly carcase with grinning satis- 
faction. 

Massa James fine shot,** said he, as they came up. 
Massa Harry big coward," said James 3 "you 
rascal, you, I might have lost my life for all you did to 
help me.*' 

" Me tink of me moder, sar j she no like to lose me, 
sar,** returned the black. 

" Hold your tongue, sar, or 1*11 find the way to your 
shins> sar,** said James, half in jest and half in earnest. 
The black was prudent, and refrained from any further 
remark. 

"Where did you kill that monster, James?*' said 
Frank, stooping down, and looking intently at it with 
the greatest possible delight. Neither Willie nor he 
had ever seen one before, although of course they had 
often heard of them. 

" Why, you know,** answered JameSi " I went out 
this morning to shoot ducks, arid Harry came with me 
in the boat. After a little while, we came to that 
small island which I took you to once, don*t you re- 
member, about two miles from here. Well, sure 
enough, there was Mr. Alligator fast asleep on the 
bank close to the water. My gun was loaded with 
a bullet, and Harry's with duck shot. Of course you 
know these fellows can*t be killed unless they are hit 
in the eye or somewhere underneath 5 their back is as 

ird Sis stone. We landed, and I told Harry to fire 

gun at the alligator, just to w^ke \\\rt\ \x^,>javx Vlivqw, 
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and to give me a fair shot. He did so^ and the animal 
awoke, and, with a hideous roar, came after us. That 
rascal bolted as fast as his legs could carry him. I 
stood my ground, and, when the beast was about ten 
yards off, let fly, and here he is, shot through the eye. 
Come, Harry, give me your knife, and let's see what's 
inside him." 

They cut him open, and discovered inside a snake, 
four wild ducks, part of a lamb with the wool on, a 
yomig sucking-pig, and a small dog. 

After having thoroughly examined the dead alligator, 
Willie and Frank went in to lunch, and James went 
with them. Robert Church they found still sleeping 
on the sofa. Mrs. Paslow said she thought he was 
very ill, and asked them all to keep quiet, so as not to 
disturb him. She then sent over a message to Mr. 
Church's housekeeper, asking her to come and see him. 
That individual soon appeared, and David with her. 
The former shook her head, and the latter took Bob 
up in his arms, and carried him home to bed. 

'* Look here, James," said Willie, looking out of one 
of the windows ^ " here is this man come back, and he 
wants us to go out to him. He has some splendid 
mangoes in his hand." 

Don't you go on any account," replied James 5 
you may be sure he wouldn't offer you mangoes 
unless he had some motive. Stay where you are, and 
I will go out and speak to him." 

Young Haywood then went forlVv \v\\.o vVva %^\^<i"^> 
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and spoke to the Spaniard. The man could not speak 
English) but James knew just enough Spanish to 
make himself rmderstood. 

"What do you want?'* he said to the man, who 
was all smiles. 

"Wont the young gentlemen accept these man- 
goes ?'* he replied j " they are ripe and juicy/* 

James noticed that while he extended his left hand 
with the fruit, he kept his right close to his side, as if 
concealing something. It was not, at that time, an un- 
frequent practice among the Spanish Indians to conceal 
knives in their coat sleeves, waiting and watching for a 
favourable opportunity for using them on the objects 
of their vengeance. The women have been known to 
plait small weapons in their hair, and to draw them 
forth, and treacherously to stab those with whom they 
were talking — apparently on the very best of ternois — 
having against them some fancied cause of grievance. 

James Haywood knew all this, and he immediately 
suspected the man before him of some treacherous in- 
tention. He seized the Spaniard's right hand, and 
drew from his sleeve a long, sharp knife 5 the tip of 
the blade of which was resting on the palm of his 
hand. 

" What means this ?" said James. " Why have you 
this knife concealed under your sleeve ?'* 

" That was to cut the mangoes into nice thin slices 

for the good young gentlemen,*' said the Spaniard, with 

a grin which displayed a gWttentv^ to^ oi ^VvXfc \RfcVVk. 
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"Rascal!** said Jaiiies^ "you know you lie 5 you 
would have reeked your unmanly vengeance on those 
two boys, had they given you the opportunity, and 
then made off into the woods. But you shall nut 
escape/* 

He was about to seize the wily culprit, but he 
avoided his grasp by a dexterous movement, and made 
off at his utmost speed. It was useless to pursue him, 
for these men are remarkably swift of foot, and are 
capable of sustaining an amount of fatigue whicli 
would prostrate the most hardy of Europeans j tliis of 
course is owing to their being accustomed to the ex- 
treme heat of the climate. 

James Haywood returned into the house and related 
what had taken place. Willie and Frank received a 
lecture from the Colonel for their imprudent conduct \ 
they were warned to be especially careful in tlieir 
intercourse with these revengeful natives, who, as was 
sufficiently evident from what had just taken place, 
would not scruple to take their lives for the most trivial 
offence* 
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Fear not to lie, 'twill seem a lucky hit ; 
Shrink not from blasphemy — 'twill pass for wit. 

Byron. 

honduras parties black ladies and gentlemen white 

ties the dance mr. theophilus marticoe — sensitive 

shins — the knock-down the dinner-party female 

society in balize the queen thereof bad grammar 

augustine coff the prodigy in learning a fevered 

DREAM AN ARMY OF SLATE-PENCIL THE KING's REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—BLASPHEMY AND LIES REBUKE THE HUT 

TWO CONSPIRATORS A NEGRO CHAT THE BURNING BOAT- 
HOUSE "SARVE HIM RIGHT I" — DIABOLICAL TRICKS — 

COUNTERFEIT COIN REVENGE. 

T a quarter before seven o'clock, on the even- 
ing of the day mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. Colonel and Mrs. Paslow went over 
to Government House to dinner, having first told Willie 
and Frank to go to bed early, and to be ready at eight 
o'clock on the following morning to start for the 
mahogany works. 

Parties in Honduras were often at that time the 

es of events somewhat peculiar in charactef. We 

^Ao not of course speak of those parties which took 

place at Government House ; these were generally 
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regulated by English etiquette, and presided over by a 
gentleman 5 while the guests, if not all high-bom and 
well-bred, were, at any rate, the best that the colony 
could afford. 

But entertainments were sometimes given by those 
who held the second rank in society 5 to these the 
black and coloured population were invited, and 
their peculiar notions, both of manners and dress, 
often contributed to the amusement of the evening. 
The black young woman, or "lady,** as she styled her- 
self, had a peculiar fancy for white muslin dresses and 
gay-coloured sashes 5 and the black gentleman delighted 
in gaudy pantaloons and coats of the most fashionable 
cut 5 a neck-tie which reached nearly the whole length 
from shoulder to shoulder, was an especial favourite,- — 
such an one as may be seen in England adorning the 
well got-up person of the Ethiopian serenader. 

The black gentleman is particularly jealous, and very 
evilly disposed towards any who presume to pay too 
much attention to her upon whom he specially smiles. 
« Dancing was a favourite amusement at these evening 
parties, and not unfrequently white gentlemen accepted 
invitations, for the sake of witnessing the curious spec* 
tacle of a room full of white, brown, and black people 
going round and round to the sound of music. On 
one occasion James Ha3rwood accepted an invitation 
from Miss Betsy JMarmot, who kept a store in the 
town. He was not one to remain a silent and inactive 
spectator. He chose the prettiest partner in the room 
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— a very elegant brown girl, who was a particularly 
good dancer — and was soon engaged with — 



** The muse of the many-twinkling feet." 

He liked his partner so much, and she, apparently at 
least, was so well pleased with him, that they had 
danced four times together, and were even engaged for 
the fifth time, quite unconscious that not far off a storm 
was brewing which ere long would burst. 

Mr. Theophilus Marticoe, a black gentleman, six feet 
high, and with a white neck-tie nearly as long, leant 
against the wall, with his arms folded and his eyes flash- 
ing. He was a particular admirer of the young brown 
beauty with whom James Haywood was dancing, and 
feelings of a volcanic character were gathering beneatli 
his breast, as he beheld her led forth for the fifth time. 
He knew, however, that young Haywood was one upon 
whom it would not be an easy matter to inflict punish- 
ment, and, almost boiling with indignation and jealousy, 
he stood contemplating some means of executing ven- 
geance. The young couple were now waltzing towards 
him 3 he quickly put out his foot, hoping that James 
Haywood would trip over it ; but the movement had 
been observed, and his intended victim saluted him 
with a tremendous kick on his sensitive shins. 

Mr. Theophilus Marticoe gave forth a yell like that 
of a bull in acute agony. A moment afterwards he 
rushed, also like a bull, head-first upon young Hay- 
wood 5 but his woolly promontory being dexterously 
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met by a well-directed blow from the young man*s fist, 
the black gentleman measured his length upon the ball- 
room floor, and was carried out into the fresh air by 
some of his sympathizing friends. From tliat moment 
he raised the siege of the brown beauty. He never 
more approached her in the character of an admirer, 
sensible that the somewhat inglorious figure he cut 
upon that memorable night, must have considerably in- 
jured him in the estimation of the young lady. 

The dinner at Government House, on the evening 
before mentioned, passed off very pleasantly, and Major 
Hancourt was well pleased with the performance of his 
black cook. The turtle-soup was pronounced delicious, 
and the turkey was unexceptionable. 

Dessert having been placed upon the table, in a short 
time the ladies retired to the drawing-room. Let us 
follow them, leaving the gentlemen (to whom we will 
presently return) to chat over their wine. 

There were, in all^ six ladies — wives of the principal 
men in the settlement. There were no unmarried 
maidens ^ they were all across, the water at school, or 
otherwise shielded from the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate. 

Mrs. Paslow sat upon an ottoman in the centre of 
the drawing-room. She was tall and stately, with bright 
brown eyes and beautifully cut features. She was un- 
questionably the prettiest woman there, and all the others 
were, more or less,, her followers and admirers. She 
was the first in the first class of Honduras society, and 

1 
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decided all matters of fashion and etiquette ; and .very 
well contented was she to occupy this elevated position^ 
having often been heard to say that she would *' either 
lead society or stay at home." 

By the side of Mrs. Paslow^ upon the same ottoman, 
sat the small and timid-looking Mrs. Olivet. She had 
once been pretty and cheerful j but now she seemed 
afraid to display the smallest charm. She was the 
humblest of humble women, never daring to give an 
opinion of her own, but always referring any matter 
under discussion to her son Christopher, who took upon 
himself at once the care and teaching of his tiny 
parent. Strange how matters could have come to this 
pass ! The poor little woman worshipped her son, and 
while she worshipped, she blindly obeyed. 

These were, strictly speaking, the only white ladies in 
the room. The other four had each a slight touch of 
colour, and rejoiced respectively in the names of Mrs. 
CofF, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Florence, and Mrs. Juvene. 
Mrs. CofF was. the darkest of the four, and spoke 
slightly through her nose, and loud enough to let her 
opinions be clearly understood from one end of any 
room to the other. Mrs. Fuller was a masculine lady, 
who enjoyed full and perfect control over her husband's 
mind and body ; and never failed to instil rebellious 
ideas into the minds of too yielding married ladies. In 
an evil hour Mr. Fuller had been led captive to the 
hymeneal altar, and ever afterwards had been a sub- 
missive and obedient husband. 
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Mrs. Florence and Mrs. Juvene were sisters^ and so 
alike that a stranger would have fancied that nature 
had twice made use of identically the same mould. 
Their husbands were often sorely perplexed. Mr. 
Florence frequently embraced Mrs. Juvene^ while Mr. 
Juvene said to Mrs. Florence what no man ought to 
say to another man's wife. Quarrels between the two 
gentlemen were frequent^ and Mr. Juvene had been 
heard to say that he would long ago have laid Mr. 
Florence in the dust, had not his wife interceded for 
her sister's husband \ while Mr. Florence gave out to 
the world that for similar reasons, he had hitherto kept 
bis hands off Mr. Juvene. 

"Which of my sons do you think the 'andsomest?" 
said Mrs. Olivet to Mrs. Paslow. '' Some think James, 
some William, but I must say I prefer Kit.** 

*' I don't think one of them even good looking," re- 
plied^Mrs. Paslow, who always adhered most provokingly 
to the truth. 

''Come, Mrs. Olivet," said Mrs. CofF, joining in the 
conversation, ''you are always a talking about the 
looks of your wonderful sons. I always says ' 'andsome 
is as 'andsome does.' What sort of a heducation have 
they had ? — that's what I always asks." 

Mrs. Olivet was a cockney, and massacred her h'sj 
Mrs. Coff had been but very slightly educated, and 
therefore niassacred them also 3 she slew besides many 
other necessaries to correct speaking. She was strangely 
unconscious oi her own defects \iv titkei^ ^^\!^<;i'^^a;c%. 

I % 
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She generally led the subject of conversation to 
education, for she had a son of about four who was 
considered a prodigy. He could repeat the date of 
every king from William the Norman to the reigning 
sovereign, besides knowing his tables and geographical 
facts without number. 

To Mrs. CofF*s remark Mrs. Olivet replied thus — 

'* I have always *eard that my sons* *eads were good. 
Kit is thought very clever, and is well educated, though 
he has suffered so much in 'ealth.** 

** He's nothink to what my Aug^ustine will grow up, 
depend upon it,*' replied Mrs. Coff. "You should 
just 'ear that child say his gehography — ^you can't 
puzzle him either in Hamerica or Heurope." 

*' If the poor child is only four years old, as you once 
told me," mildly remarked Mrs. Paslow, "I think he 
would be all the better without his knowledge." 

A chorus of four ladies re-echoed this opinion, and 
some could call to mind instances of sad, premature 
deaths from an overwrought brain, even among those 
who were almost infants. 

Poor little Augustine ! He had begun to learn from 
the time he could speak. A confused multitude of 
facts were crowded together in his little head, which 
ached sadly all day long. His sleep was disturbed by 
carious combinations of figures, and now and then he 
^ would start and scream, frightened by some fearful 
apparition which seemed mysteriously to rise from a 
blotted map. Long, gaunt ftgvite% oi ^^\.^-^Xia\l would 
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stand before him in rows like half-starved soldiers^ and 
seem to threaten him with instant death 3 — and death 
was not far off! 

The ladies chatted away for the space of half an 
hour. Various subjects were discussed, and many cha- 
racters roughly handled. Every dispute was instantly 
settled when Mrs. Paslow had pronounced judgment, 
and her voice at once produced peace, even when the 
disputants seemed carried beyond the tide-mark of good 
temper. 

At the expiration of the half-hour. Colonel Paslow, 
with a vexed and anxious expression on his sunburnt 
facej appeared at the door of the drawing-room and 
quietly beckoned to his wife. She rose and joined 
him, and they both went home without wishing good- 
night even to the host. 

For an explanation of this sudden departure of the 
Colonel and his wife, we must join the gentlemen over 
their wine. 

At the head of the table sat Major Hancourt, who 
was a bachelor. On his right and left were Mr. Church 
and Mr. Legg, Colonel Paslow occupying the seat at 
the foot, opposite to the host. There were, in all, four- 
teen gentlemen, including the husbands of the above 
mentioned ladies. We have remarked before that 
Major Hancourt was not a religious man 3 but inasmuch 
as he was the representative of the King, he thought 
it necessary occasionally to take notice of religious 
matters, and to feign an interest in lYierci* 
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He had been conversing with Mr. Legg on various 
subjects for some minutes, when the conversation 
turned upon the Church missions to the negroes. 

"I trust," said the Major, "that your efforts meet 
with success among the blacks.*' 

'' To tell you the truth," replied Mr. Legg, " we 
have not been so successful as we at first thought we 
should have been. Fetish-worship has a stronger hold 
upon the minds of the negroes than I had any concep- 
tion of." 

"I understood,** replied Major Hancourt, "that this 
barbarous form of worship was almost extinguished.** 

"So it was thought to be,** said Mr. Legg) "but 
lately a man has sprung up among the negroes who 
claims to be a prophet and special priest of Obeah, their 
god. He exercises a most powerful influence over the 
minds of his ignorant followers, and they meet in the 
woods twice a week to celebrate their rites. They 
make fetishes of serpents, elephants* teeth, tigers' claws, 
and other parts of animals, at the dictation of this 
fbtish-man.** 

" What do you consider to be the best means for 
exterminating this idolatry ?" replied the Major. 

*' A great many of those black men can read and 
speak English,** said the clergyman j "and I am con- 
vinced that a free circulation of the Bible and its 
doctrines would be the very best means of putting an 
effectual end to this heathenism.*' 
-Wr. Church had hitherto taVetv tio ^^xV Va. >^^ 
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conversation between the Superintendent and Mr. 

He now spoke. ''The Bible," said he, "is fit only 
for women and children. I cannot conceive how a 
real man, with his consciousness of free will, can be in 
the smallest degree influenced by such an incongruous 
compilation. For my part I have not read it, with the 
exception of those passages which were crammed down 
my throat in childhood." 

Mr. Legg was completely taken aback by such an 
open avowal of infidelity. He knew well that the 
chief magistrate was not a man of religious character 
and habits, but he was not prepared for this. 

" I cannot imagine," he replied, '* how any man can 
avow disbelief in a book which he has never read. It 
18 surely worth while to examine the claims of a book 
which presents to us subjects of such vital importance." 

" As to the claims of the Bible," replied Mr. Church, 
''I consider the whole book to be a fabrication of 
priestcraft, and the invention of those who lived cen- 
turies after its reputed age." 

Mr. Legg began to get angry. He plainly saw that 
a personal insult was intended. 

'* I cannot imagine, sir," said he, " how any man 
who lays claim to the most rudimentary education, can 
utter such palpable and blasphemous absurdities. The 
merest tyro in literature could disprove your untruthful 
assertion, and show you that, whatever chargies mav ^^ 
hrought against God's book, it is adm\Xle.dL., ^n^xl Vj ^^s^ 
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most malignant enemies, to belong to the first century j 
but we will change the subject, for I cannot sit here 
and hear you wilfully misrepresent what you know 
to be the truth." 

Mr. Church had been imbibing freely of champagne^ 
and was not la a state of mind to receive this rebuke 
meekly. 

" You are the most impudent, overbearing clergyman 
I have ever met," said he 3 *' but think not to lord your 
priestly authority over me}" and he closed the sentence 
witli a blasphemous oath. 

Major Hancourt said nothing. His neutrality clearly 
showed that he sided with his more influential guest- 
Mr. V^g% left the table and the house, exceedingly 
angry at what had taken place. Colonel Paslow fol- 
lowed him, thus clearly showing on which side he stood. 
Major Hancourt and Mr. Church exchanged a knowing 
smile, and the party went on again as if nothing had 
liappened. Of course the ladies were very curious to 
know the cause of the sudden departure of the Faslows 
and Mr. \j^g%\ but their curiosity was not gratified 
until they cross-questioned their life-partners during 
their walk home. 

The night was very dark. The moon had not yet 
made her appearance, and clouds hid the stars. As 
Colonel and Mrs. Paslow were walking home, the 
latter, just as they arrived opposite to Mr. Church's 
house, thought she saw two forms crouching behind 
a tall tamarind tree. 
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*' Richard," said she, " don't you see some men there 
behind that tree ?" 

''Oh! nonsense, dear," replied the Colonel, ''it's all 
your fancy." 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and they 
went in to bed. Mrs. Paslow was right-— two forms 
were crouching beneath the tamarind tree. 

About a mile from Balize, on the outskirts of a thick 
forest, and on the banks of the river, stood a small hut, 
the roof of which consisted of cocoa-nut branches. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon of the above men- 
tioned day, within this mud hut, beside a fire of wood, 
sat an old black man upon a three-legged stool. His 
hair was thick, woolly, and greyj and his lips were 
even more substantial than those of the pure negro 
usually are. He was a tall and athletic man, and his 
name was Quarmena Inchin. He sat smoking his pipe 
and scratching his head, and staring with his large, 
gooseberry-looking eyes into the fire, which was as- 
suming all kinds of forms and shapes, apparently not 
disagreeable to old Quarmena, for his lips were parted 
by a broad grin, which looked like the outward evidence 
of some triumphant feeling in the inner man. 

" By Gob, yup," said he, " me show Massa Church 
de way." 

Just as he had given vent to this expression of hb 
satisfaction at the prospect which he evidently had in 
his mind's eye, there was a gentle tap at the doon He 
rose up hastily and shouted — 
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" Who dar ? dat you, Jim ?" 

"Yas," answered a voice from without, and Gluar- 
mena took down the bar that secured the door of the 
hut, and admitted the new comer. 

Jim was as short and insignificant as the owner of 
the hut was tall and athletic. He was also a negro, and 
hb hair, like Quannena*s, was woolly and his lips were 
thick. He was a repulsive and malignant-looking man, 
but he was in reality neither one nor the other. The 
cause of his extreme ugh'ness was the loss of his nose, 
together with several very prominent scars upon his 
face. He was an escaped slave, and these injuries he 
had received at the hand of his master, who was an ex- 
tensive dealer in black human cattle in one of the 
Southern States of America. Jim was a good-natured 
fellow, and full of fim 5 but he was an artful rogue, 
and as mischievous as a child. He earned his livelihood 
by making cocoa-nut matting, and selling it at Balize 5 
but he was extremely idle, and would often come to 
his friend Quarmena and beg a small portion of his 
daily fish and rice. 

"Well, Jim, what you want here — eh, nigger?** said 
Quarmena. 

"Me hungry," said Jim 5 "gib me bit offish, eh?" 
Quarmena thought for a few moments, and stood 
looking at the fire. A bright idea seemed to strike 
him, for he grinned and looked pleased. 

**Teli you what, nigger," said he, "if you want 
&h you work, eh ?" 
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The two then had a long and animated conversation^ 
at the expiration of which Jim received his fish and 
rice, and then lighting his pipe, sat down beside the 
fire. The two black men sat there, smoking, chatting, 
grinning, and occasionally drinking from a large black 
bottle which Quarmena had brought forth from the 
interior of an old worm-eaten box, until half-past eight 
o'clock, at which hour of the night Quarmena rose and 
said — 

**Time for de fun now. Yup, what a lark, eh!" 
The two then laughed immoderately, holding their 
rides with their hands. 

When they went forth into the night it was quite 
dark. They walked quietly down by the Hide of the 
river until they came to the town, when turning off to 
the left, they went on at a quick pace, and stopped 
opposite to Mr. Church's house. 

" Hist, nigger,** said Jim in a whisper, " there be 
some one coming from de guvnor*s house;*' and he 
drew his companion under the tamarind tree. 

It was theit that Colonel and Mrs. Paslow passed by, 
and when they had closed the door of their own house, 
forth came the two plotters and commenced their 
operations. 

In front of Mr. Church's residence was his boat- 
house, and inside this were two handsome boats— a 
dorey and a pitpan. The boat-house was newly and 
elegantly built, and had cost the chief magistrate a con- 
siderable sum of money. 
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The two men went noiselessly towards this building, 
and picking the lock with an instrument they had 
brought for the purpose, opened the door and went in. 

The two boats were loosened from their moorings, 
and Quarmena, jumping into one and towing the other 
after him, paddled out into the bay, leaving Jim in the 
boat-house. When about a hundred yards from the 
shore he made two large holes in the bottom of each 
boat, and jumping into the water, swam towards the 
boat-house, the pitpan and dorey quietly settling down 
on the bed of the bay. 

When Quarmena returned to land, he took a dry 
pair of trousers and a shirt from a bundle which he 
had brought, and put them on in place of his dripping 
apparel. He then proceeded, with the aid of his 
accomplice, to complete the work which he had thus 
begun. 

The two gathered a large heap of dry sticks and 
placed them in the boat-house. Striking a light with 
a flint which Jim carried in his pocket for the purpose 
of lighting his pipe, they set fire to the heap of sticks. 
They then withdrew to a safe hiding-place, from 
whence they watched the increasing flames with exqui- 
site delight. 

"Massa Church take plenty of snuff to-morrow 
morning, eh, nigger ?** said Quarmena, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

^'Sarve him right,*' replied Jimj "he no friend to 
de nigger,** 
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The flames burnt brightly, clearly lighting up every 
object around. Mr. Church was quietly sipping his 
port^ quite unconscious of any impending misfortune. 
When the party broke up, all was dark again and the 
same as usual ^ but where the boat-house once stood 
was a heap of ashes. 

Quarmena Inchin and Jim retired to the hut by the 
river, very well pleased with the success of their plot. 
The old black man had not thus destroyed the boat- 
house without a motive. He had just been released 
ixoxsi the Balize prison, where he had been confined fbr 
three weeks by order of the chief magistrate. Mr. 
Church took especial pleasure in playing diabolical tricks 
upon those who were not powerfid enough to retaliate. 
Some people play tricks for mere mischief and fun 5 
his were always the offspring of malice. If he could 
injure anybody's character with impunity, he did so, and 
took delight in the malicious action. He was, in short, 
thoroughly evil at heart, having neither love to God 
nor charity towards his fellow men. He annoyed the 
poor in various ways, and not unfrequently sen- 
tenced them to prison for violations of the law of 
which he himself was knowingly the cause. 

Quarmena Inchin was in tlie habit of supplying him 
with fire- wood. For every fresh load he paid a silver 
dollar. Mr. Church had in his possession several 
counterfeit dollars, which had been taken from those 
who had endeavoured to pass them for good motve.^. 
Out of malice and dishonesty heVia^ ^vNexvox^^ oH^^^fc 
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to Quarmena ip payment for the last load of wood. 
The old man was detected in the act of trying to pass 
it, and was brought before the representative of justice. 
It was in vain that be protested that it was given to him 
by Mr. Church himself; every one laughed at the idea 
as an infamous invention. The law took its course ) 
the chief magistrate pronounced sentence, and Quar- 
mena was sent to prison for Ihree weeks. For this the 
boat-house was burnt* 
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CHAPTER X. 



Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
Grata superveniet quae non sperabitur hora. 

Horace. 

a dbbam of the unseen world — a visitor the invitation 

the change — the last chat a dreadful father — 

forgiveness good-bye death aden lodge mr. lego 

a robber snoring a double-barrelled gun — a slip- 
pery negro the capture a good christian the 

promise its performance another death two 

graves — the inscription. 

N the day following that on which the inci- 
dents recorded in the previous chapter took 
place. Colonel Paslow and his boys started 
for the mahogany works. The former left his wife and 
daughter under the care of Mr. Legg, who had promised 
to sleep in the house during his absence. 

That bouse was quiet now. There were no noisy, 
merry voices echoing along the passages 3 no sounds of 
clumping boots upon the stairs j no whistling in the 
garden beneath the shade of the mango tree, 

Emily would rather have had it otherwise. Her 
brothers were sometimes rough j but now that they 
were absent she remembered only thevt t\\ows2xA^\Aas^fe 
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litde kindnesses. It was about five o'clock in the after- 
noon. She had had an early dinner with her mother^ 
and had retired into the drawing-room (where the 
Venetian blinds were all drawn down), to read. She 
was fond of faiiy tales 5 fond of dipping into the 
regions of pure fancy, and giving imagination more to 
do than was altogether good for that sometimes incorri- 
gible faculty. She had dropped her book and had 
travelled far, far away. She lay upon the sofa, with 
her eyes shut, her pale face shaded by her luxuriant 
black hair, and her little white hands crossed before 
her. She looked almost too fragile for this world. 
The angels as they gazed down upon her, must have 
longed to bear her in their arms and make her one of 
themselves. Poor little Emily ! not long now is your 
stay here below. Alas ! for those that are left to 
moura 5 not many suns will rise and set ere you are in 
a brighter world ! She has travelled, in sleep, far, far 
away, to a bright land, where the King, all mildness 
and love, is sitting upon a golden throne. Crystal 
fountains of the purest sparkling water are playing all 
around, and flowers of the softest hue and sweetest 
scent shed their resistless influence upon the bright 
scene. There are thousands of happy creatures smiling 
in the presence of the King. Those smiles are not 
counterfeit \ there is no cankerworm at the heart, no 
tear in the eye of one ; all are truly happy, and join in 
purest Jiarmony in the sweet songs that fall gently 
upon the ear. But poor Em\\y \a %2id» Were any one 
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looking upon her young face, an expression of pain 
would be seen, and her lips are moving hastily, as if in 
complaint. Amid all that happiness there is nought 
but care for her : she longs for one who is absent, and 
looks everywhere for the face she fain would see. 
"What care I?'* she thinks, " for all this brightness 
witliout my father?'* "Oh ! where is he ?" she cries, 
as she runs wildly from place to place, and clasps her 
little hands in agony. 

At that moment a form softly entered the room, 
and a hand touched her upon the shoulder. She 
awoke with a start 

"Oh! Mrs. Williams," she said, "is that you? 
How is poor Robert ? I have had such a strange 
dream." 

"Master Church is very ill, miss," replied Mr?. 
Williams, " and has sent me to ask you if you would 
be good enough to come over and see him. He has a 
great fancy for you, miss." Emily asked her mother's 
permission, and taking an umbrella to keep off the 
sun, walked over to the house of the chief magistrate. 

Robert's room looked out upon the sea, and the 
plashing of the water could be distinctly heard, for the 
windows were open. It was a large room, and but 
scantily furnished. This, however, is no fault in a hot 
climate, where the object is to keep cool. 

Robert lay upon a small iron bedstead, which w^«» 
covered with a mosquito curtain of v/\i\\a ^2iWL^» 'SA.cs^ 
pale he looked ! " So changed since \^sX.\ ^"»^ VvccvV 

K 
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thought Emily J ''and yet that was [only yester- 
day!" 

Yes, he was changed even in that short time. There 
was a strange, far-away expression upon his thin face, 
and his eyes seemed too bright — bright with the light 
of another world. 

What is it that comes over us just before we leave 
our earthly house ? There seems often to be a hand 
upon those who are so soon to depart, which removes the 
veil of earth, and gives them glimpses of the things to 
come. Often do we fancy that our dear ones, ere they 
whisper their last, loving farewell, can see into the 
home that is prepared for them 5 and this imparts that 
sweet expression of pure rest and calm contentment 
which sometimes attends the dying, and removes the 
agony of death. Not always, alas ! is it thus. Some- 
times there is a struggle to remain below, and a long- 
ing, ardent and deep, for a further sojourn upon earth. 
But the " King of Terrors " will take those whom 
God has called, and they must submit to him, who, 
after all, is but doing the will of the Most High. 

"Emily,** said Robert, ''I am so glad you have 
come 5 I longed for some one to talk to me. I feel 
that I am not long to remain here." 

Oh ! don't say that, dear Robert," replied Emily, 
you are too young to die. You must stay and have 
many more happy days with me and Willie and Frank. 
1 wiU nurse you and make you well," 

You must not say that 1 am loo yovva^ lo dle»" 
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said Robert^ *'you know that many boys, much 
younger than me, die every day 5 but, indeed, I do 
not wish to stay. I am very, very sorry to leave you 
all, but I know we shall meet again." 

Poor little Emily's eyes began to fill with tears. The 
boy spoke in such an earnest way, and his eyes looked 
80 bright and heavenly, that she felt he must be speak- 
ing the truth. 

" Shall I ask your father to come and see you V* 
said the weeping girl. 

'^Hush!" repHed Robert, ''he was here just now 5 
but when I spoke of dying, he uttered such dreadful 
words, and said there was no such luck in store for 
him. Oh ! no— don't call him 5 I want to talk to you 
about something I saw last night. A figure, dressed 
in white, looking, oh ! so kind and good, stood by my 
bedside and beckoned with his hand, and I know that 
I must go to him." 

"Poor boy !" said Emily ; " you were surely dream- 
mg. 

^*No, no, Emily," he replied, "you must really be- 
lieve me, for I am sure what I say is the truth. Now, 
I know you have always been good — I have not. So 
many wicked things I have thought and done. Do you 
think God will really forgive me ?" 

"You know he will, dear Robert," she replied, "if 
only you ask him to do so for Christ's sake.'* 

I have asked him — I have asked him,'* ha «2wv^\ 

and^ jes, I know he will. Ya^ti Yi'aa %ci cSKss«^ Ns^jssv 
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crael to me, and sometimes I have wished that some- 
thing would happen to him for it; but I don't wish 
that now. No, no, I freely forgive him, and hope 
that God will do so too. Give my love to Willie and 
Frank, and tell them I thought of them at the last. 
Come closer. Oh, take my hand ! Do you not see 
them ? I can sea bright figures with beaming faces 
waiting to welcome me. Good-bye, Emily, good-bye 5 
we shall meet again." 

A calm smile settled upon his pretty face, and he 
sank upon his pillow. Emily hastily rang the bell, 
and when Mrs. Williams came into the room, she 
bent over the bed \ but there was no hope in her 
face. 

"He is gone — the dear child," said she. "He is 
happier now than he ever could be here." And she 
drew the curtain close. 

It was too much for Emily. She had not expected 
that the end was so near. She fainted away, and was 
carried downstairs and laid upon a sofa. After a little 
she revived, and was able to walk home. Mrs. Paslow 
was greatly shocked at what had taken place j she 
was a little angry loo. 

"Why did you not send for me, Emily ?" she said. 
" I fear the poor child had no one to look after him 
.properly." 

"Indeed, mamma, there was not time,** replied 
Emilys "he died so suddenly and so soon,*' and she 
wept again as she thought of it. Mrs. Paslow wept 
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too, for she liked poor little Robert, and felt very sorry 
for his unhappy life. 

" Let us hope," she said, " that he is with God now 
in heaven." 

" I am sure he is, mamma," said the weeping child 3 
" he looked, oh ! so good, and felt happy to the last, 
and said he saw bright faces waiting to welcome him 
home." 

Mrs. Paslow sighed. She thought of her own little 
son that lay in the churchyard at Yarborough, and 
wondered if Mr. Church felt then as she did when 
she closed his little eyes, 

*'But, no," she tliought, "had he loved his boy, he 
would not have treated him as he did. He was always 
unkind to him," 

Thus died poor Robert Church, a victim to his 
father's cruelty. *Twas better thus. Where he had 
gone, there were no more tears nor sighs — no pain 
nor sorrow. All there is one long, bright day of happi- 
ness, unclouded for ever and ever, 

Aden Lodge, the residence of the Paslows, was 
only one storey high, and every room op*ened into 
the one next to it, so that you could complete a 
tour of the building without once retracing your 
steps. The night of the day on which poor Robert 
Church died, Mrs. Paslow and Emily retired early 
to bed, and Mr. Legg, having had a great deal 
of hard work in the parish, sooiv icJ^jcr^^^ ^€>x 
example. 
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But although Emily was comfortably tucked up 
within the mosquito net, she could not sleep. She 
thought of Robert Church and his early death, and the 
cruelty of his unnatural father. These thoughts kept 
her wide awake, and she distinctly heard the clock in 
the passage give out solemnly and slowly the hour of 
midnight. 

Soon after the last stroke had died away, she fancied 
she heard the handle of the door move. She listened 
attentively. Through the net of gauze which sur- 
rounded her she could see the door gradually open 5 
in came a tall figure with a lantern, which threw 
a pale, sickly light around the room. The child 
was motionless, almost breathless. The tall figure 
passed through the room, having first carefully 
ascertained that there was nothing on the table 
or in the drawers of particular value, into the next.- 
There was scarcely any noise : he trod as lightly and 
stealthily as a cat. 

Emily was in considerable doubt as to what she 
ought to do. She thought of her mother, and all kinds 
of apprehensions entered into her* head, knowing full 
well that Mrs. Paslow, if awake, would dispute witli the 
robber as to the propriety of appropriating her pro- 
perty to his own use. 

She rose gently from the bed and hastily put on a 
few clothes. She left her room by the door by which 
thfi t ohher had entered, and sought Mr. Liegg's sleep- 
faer, which was at die olViet end oi \)aa >Cko\»^. 
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She gained that room safely and without interrup- 
tion. Mr. Legg was snoring loudly, and some few 
minutes passed a^vay before she was able to awake him. 
At last, however, he opened his eyes and inquired what 
was the matter. 

" Oh, Mr. Legg,** said Emily, " there is a robber in 
the house. What shall we do ? I don't know where 
he has gone to now 3 he passed through my room and 
went out by the door next mamma's." 

*' Hush !" said the clergyman. *' Go quietly back to 
your own room and get into bed. He is sure not to 
return that way. I will see if I can catch him. There 
— run away and don't be afraid." 

Emily did as she was desired. She got into bed, and 
pulling up the bed-clothes ds high as her ears, waited 
and watched. 

Mr. Legg got out of bed as fcoon as the little girl 
had left the room. There was a double-barrelled gun 
close by the bed, ready loaded. James Haywood had 
left it there the day on which he had brought home 
the dead alligator. 

Mr. Legg, having partly dressed himself, and holding 
the gun in his hand, took up his position behind the 
door by which he thought it most likely that the 
nightly visitor would enter. He had scarcely done so 
when the man came in. He was a tall, athletic negro, 
whom Mr. Legg at once recognised as one of his 
parishioners. He was perfectly naked, and his bod?^ 
was oiled, so that he might easWy ^Xx*^ ^xo\xv>i>cNa '^•a^s^^*^ 
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any one that caught hold of him. It was some time 
before the man turned round. After examining the 
chest of drawers for articles of plunder, he did so 5 and 
great indeed was his surprise to behold Mr. Legg, and 
the double-barrelled gun pointing surely in the direction 
of his woolly head. He trembled violently, and dropped 
everything that he had gathered. The wretched man 
fell on his knees before the clergyman and begged for 
his life, promising that if he would spare him he would 
forsake his evil ways and lead a better life. 

Strange to say, this night-pilferer was one of the 
most loudly professing Christians of the negro popula- 
tion of Balize. Mr. Legg had always distrusted him, 
on account of his parading religion before others when- 
ever he had the opportunity. He made it a cloak for 
his dishonesty. 

However, Mr. Legg thought that if he forgave the 
man this once, and let him off the consequences of his 
crime, it might be the saving of him. At any rate, he 
could keep his eye upon him, and make his forgiveness 
depend upon his future good conduct. He therefore 
let him go, having first warned him and extracted from 
him a solemn promise to amend his life. His clemency 
was not thrown away. The man turned out a most 
respectable character, and ever evinced the liveliest 
gratitude towards his benefactor. 

Mrs. Paslow had not been disturbed, and Emily, 
after Mr. Legg had assured her that all was quiet and 
safe, soon fell asleep. 
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On the same day that Robert Church died, anotlier 
little boy was called away from earth. Augustine CofF, 
who had long been weak and ill, and whose mother 
had always compelled him, notwithstanding, to " cul- 
tivate his hintellect" (as she called the forcing process), 
at last succumbed and died. 

The two little fellows were buried on the same day. 
A mile away in deep, brick graves they were laid side 
by side. Two small slate tablets mark the spot, and 
not far off is one to Frederick Paslow, 

Mr. Church never paid a visit to his boy's last earthly 
resting-place. Whether he felt too much remorse for 
his cruelty to him^ or whether he cared as little for him 
dead as when alive, 'tis hard to say. Had he gone to 
the graveyard at Yarborough, he would have seen that 
some one had written upon the tablet, in chalk, the 
following words, which no one cared to remove, they 
were too true — 
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He died a victim to his father's cruelty : 

That father, when the graves give up their dead. 

Must ansvyrer for the deed to God !** 




CHAPTER XL 



" Two women sat within the cave, 
And drained the bottle dry ; 
In gentle ripples sung the wave 

Beneath a gloomy sky." — Old Song. 
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T eight o'clock the morning after the Gover- 
nor's dinner party and the destruction of Mr. 
Church's boat-house. Colonel Paslow and his 
two sons, after having partaken of a hearty breakfast, 
walked leisurely down to the river's side. They found 
Toby Edwardes already there, awaiting their arrival. 
The Aurora had been prepared the day before, and 
well stocked with provisions, both for the journey and 
for a stay of a few days at the mahogany works. She 
was a pitpan of about thirty feet in length, and about 
four feet in breadth, and was provided with a handsome 
awning and everything requisite to insure the comfort 
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of the passengers. On her stern was painted in large 
letters the name AuroTa, and underneath the arms 
of the colony — a mahogany tree on a wreath, with the 
motto " Sub umbra floreo/* — the supporters being 
negroes, the one to the left with a paddle, and the one 
to the right with an axe over the shoulder. 

Away they went right merrily, and in a short time 
left the town behind them and entered what may be 
called the country. The batiks of the river were 
covered with thick underwood, while above this towered 
the immense trees of almost impenetrable forests. The 
mahogany works of the Colonel were about twenty 
miles distant^— not a very short journey on a hot day in 
the tropics. The Colonel had determined to rest about 
half way, in the hottest part of the day, and to finish 
the journey in the evening, calculating that they would 
arrive at their destination at about eight o'clock. Ac- 
cordingly when they had paddled up the river a distance 
of about twelve miles, they pulled to the shore where 
there seemed a favourable place for landing, and while 
Toby Edwardes and the other men made fast the boat, 
the Colonel and his boys sought out a shady spot in 
which to partake of the luncheon they had brought 
with them. They soon found a pleasant place beneath 
a wide-spreading tamarind tree, and, sitting down upon 
their camp-stools, set to work on the contents of a well- 
filled basket. Among other things there were plenty 
of cooked turtle's eggs, which the boys found very 
palatable. 
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It may not, perhaps, be out of place here to write a 
few words concerning the turtle, which forms a staple 
commodity in the market at Balize. The common 
green turtle, so called from the colour of the fat, is 
sometimes five feet in length, and weighs from 200 to 
250 lbs. Sea grass is its principal food, and of this 
there is a great abundance in Honduras, It is some- 
times caught with the net j sometimes with the 
harpoon 3 sometimes it is found on the shore and 
turned upon its back, from which position it is unable 
to rise. The female lays the astonishing number of 
nuie hundred eggs, which are deposited several times, 
after intervals of fourteen days. The eggs are found in 
abundance on the low, sandy beaches of the keys, to- 
wards the Spanish main, between the ports of Omoa 
and Truxillo. Immense shoals of turtle cross the Bay of 
Honduras as far as the Grand Cayman, north-west of 
Jamaica — a passage of about one hundred and fifty 
leagues — to lay j and it has frequently been asserted that 
vessels which had lost their latitude in hazy weather, 
have been safely conducted by the noise of their 
swimming towards these islands. The flesh of this 
turtle, which is so expensive a delicacy in our country, 
is in Balize a common article of food, being sold in 
the market for about five pence per pound. 

Where the Colonel had taken up his position was 
not more than a few yards from the river's bank, so 
that he could see plainly across the water to the oppo- 
slte side. Luncheon was nearly over, -wV^ew \i^ ^w^'^ 
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somewhat astonished to see the figure of a man emerge 
from the wood, on the opposite bank, and sit quietly 
down upon the remaining stump of an old tree, the 
greater part of which had been destroyed by lightning. 
He was uncommonly short — not more, thought Colonel 
Paslow, than five feet in height — his face was well 
covered with a long grey beard, and ample whiskers of 
the same sober hue j his eyes (of course the Colonel 
could not see very distinctly) seemed very close together, 
and the expression of his face was cunning and 
diabolical. He wore an old and tattered dress-coat, 
which was nearly a yard too long for him : a waistcoat 
which had once been yellow, but was now a dirty 
brown : trousers which had once been white, but were 
now nearly black with age and filth. He wore neither 
shoes nor moccasins on his black feet, which, like his 
black face, at least that part of it without hair, were 
white in several places from cuts and bruises but lately 
healed. . 

He sat there upon the old stump, intently gazing 
upon the group across the water for about five minutes, 
and then disappeared into the wood from which he 
had emerged. 

" Oh ! how like old Dinah that man was ! " said 
Frank, 

" There was certainly a look of her about the eyes," 
replied the Colonel 3 "but the wretched old woman 
must have been devoured by some sVvaxV^ V>fw^ ^-^^ 
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^'I thought he was very like Dinah, too/* said 
Willie. '^ She had a beard and whiskers, you knoWj 
and I could fancy she would look just Uke that in 
man's clothes." 

I can't say who it was," said Colonel Paslow, 

but you may be quite sure it was not Dinah. Come, 
1 think we had better lie down for a little while under 
the awning of the boat and rest, while Toby Edwardes 
and his friends finish up the contents of the basket.** 

Toby Edwardes and his friends, nothing Iqth, 
cleared oflf what remained of the eatables, and then, 
lighting their pipes, sat down beneath a shady tree, 
and smoked and chatted till the Colonel called them 
to proceed on the journey. 

The whole party arrived at the mahogany works 
about eight o'clock, and Colonel Paslow and his boys 
proceeded at once to the lodging that had been pre- 
pared for them. Tom was in attendance, and welcomed 
them with a smiling face. 

A mahogany work is a little village 00 the bank of 
a river, the choice of situation being always regulated 
by the proximity of the river to the trees intended to 
be cut down. In the arrangement and appearance of 
the huts much taste is often displayed, and it is pleasing 
to remark the different modes, both of erection and 
decoration, peculiar to the different tribes of Africa, 
and the many improven^ents introduced by European 
experience and civilisation. The proprietor's residence, 
with storc'houses, cattle-sheds, and the olVvet te<\uUite 
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conveniences, usually forms a conspicuous figure. The 
residences of the different labourers are more humble 
in appearance 3 but all are formed of the same mate- 
rial, which the surrounding country affords in abun- 
dance. The huts are for the most part small, and 
every labourer, with no other tool than a sharp 
axe, can construct his own building in a single 
day. 

Colonel Paslow's hut had been constructed under 
his own superintendence^— a considerable portion in- 
deed by his own hands 5 for he was an excellent work- 
man. There were but two apartments in it, one to sit 
in, and the other to sleep in, The sleeping apartment 
had been provided with two extra beds, in readiness 
for Willie and Frank, and over these beds were hung 
ample gauze nets to keep off the mosquitoes and sand- 
flies, which visited the careless and unprotected sleeper 
in swarms, 

When the necessary number of buildings had been 
constructed, the Colonel had ordered a main road to be 
opened from them to the centre of the collection of 
trees intended to be felled. This accordingly had 
been done, though not without considerable difficulty 
and much labour, the intervening country being 
covered with high trees and thick underwood. The 
underwood was cleared away with the cutlass, and the 
trees were hewn down with the axe, and then hoes, 
pickaxes^ and sledge-hammers, completed, th^ '^a^V — 
leveJJiflg" the hillocks aiid breaV^mg \W toOiA, 
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After having partaken of a good supper, the boys 
chatted for some little time with their father and then 
went to bed. Colonel Paslow, after reading alone for 
about an hour, followed their example. Tom stretched 
himself upon a mat before the bedroom door, and was 
also soon lost in the land of dreams. 

About a mile from Colonel Paslow*s mahogany 
works, deep in the forest, was a small lake, which has 
since been tilled up. At the time we are writing of, 
however, it was clear and deep, and in the centre was 
a small island thickly covered with underwood. The 
underwood was so thick round the outside of the island 
that it was impossible for those on the main-land to see 
what was going on behind it 3 and thus the interior pf 
the little island was entirely concealed from view. On 
the island was a rock, and in the rock was a cave. 
This cave was cool and dry, and formed an excellent 
hiding-place for those who wished to escape observation. 
Within this natural retreat were a rudely constructed 
table, and two small stools of workmanship equally 
rude. On the table were a couple of earthenware 
mugs and a black bottle, and on one of the stools was 
a large black tom-cat, fast asleep, with its long tail 
curled up, almost round its head. 

About nine o'clock in the evening on which the 

Colonel and his boys paid their visit to the mahogany 

works, a small canoe put off from the mainland, and 

was paddled apparently by a man and woman to the 

island. The canoe, which was WgVil, 'w^ks >i!!aa\x ^t?cvnw 
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into the underwood and entirely concealed^ and the 
two proceeded to the cave. 

It was now almost dark, for the moon was ver>' 
young. The objects in the cave could barely be seen 
as they entered, and the man stumbled over one of the 
stools, upsetting tlie black cat. *' Poor Raco,** said he, 
and he put his hand down and stroked the animal's fiir^ 
he stroked it the wrong way, and the electric spark was 
very conspicuous in the dark cave. 

A candle was produced, and a light struck 5 the 
candle was placed in an empty bottle and lighted, and 
the darkness having been thus dispelled, we can 
examine more closely the occupants of the cave. 

She who sat near the table, and who had already 
helpedherself out of the black bottle, and was drinking 
from one of the mugs, went by the name of "Long 
Emily." The cat had now perched upon her right 
shoulder, and had curled its tail around her long 
bony neck. It was not without good reason that this 
woman was called " Long Emily.** She was upwards ot 
six feet high, and looked considerably taller, being as 
thin and straight as a leaping-pole. Her countenance 
was remarkable : her eyes were as bright as two live 
coals, and her teeth as white as polished ivory. 
Her features were not bad : indeed far more refined 
than those of the ordinary negress \ but she had en- 
tirely disfigured her countenance, and rendered it abso- 
lutely hideous, by gashes the whole length of Vv^x Oc^r?^^* 
VfYndi, being now healed, ga\e \xet i^ceX^cifc ^.'^^^'wasiK.^ 
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of an animated gridiron. There were two brass rings 
in her nostrils, with which she was continually playing. 
Her hands, when otherwise unoccupied, were for ever 
seeking these rings, and feeling the punctures through 
which they had been inserted, as if she were fearful 
of some invisible power charming them away. There 
was a ring also upon one of her long, bony fingers, for 
she had been married. Her husband had died 
shortly after having been united to the woman of his 
choice, and there was some mystery about his death. 
It was a mystery, however, that had never been dis- 
covered, and *' Long Emily" was always judiciously 
silent concerning the short period of her wedded life. 
The other individual, who occupied the second stool 
which she had drawn to the entrance of the cave, was 
the person who had appeared to Colonel Paslow and 
his boys while they were partaking of their luncheon. 
At first sight she had the appearance of a man 3 but on 
closer inspection the features might easily be recognised 
as belonging to none other than Dinah, whose acquain- 
tance we first made on St. George's Key, and who was 
now supposed to be dead, and buried in the stomach 
of some ravenous shark. She had lighted her pipe 
and seemed lost in contemplation. While she is thus 
smoking and cogitating, we will explain how it is that 
she again appears upon the scene. 

It will be remembered that she was left, bound hand 

and foot^ in the loft over Colonel Paslow*s kitchen. 

She escaped from her prison by one oi \3as»e ^Vwcck%<5i 
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coincidences which sometimes work harm in human 
affairs, and sometimes are productive of blessings. 

It will also be remembered that the night was very 
stormy, and that the storm had destroyed her miserable 
hut on the north end of the island. 

Quarmena Inchin, Long Emily, Jim, and Dinah, were 
friends. Jim and Long Emily were particularly friendly, 
and used now and then to borrow Quarmena Inchin's 
boat for fishing. It happened that the day on which 
the storm before described took place, they had gone 
forth on a fishing excursion 5 and towards night, hav- 
ing been overtaken by the storm and prevented from 
returning toBalize, they had determined upon landing at 
St. George's Key, and begging a night's rest from Dinah. 

When they came to this determination they were a 
considerable distance from the island 5 but they 
were no novices in the art of managing a boat, nof 
strangers to the Bay. They arrived at their destina- 
tion when all was quiet. The Paslow family, after 
having been disturbed by the cries of Tom, had again 
retired to bed, and Dinah was lying upon her back> 
feeling anything but comfortable, all alone with hei* 
reflections. 

Jim and Long Emily were considerably surprised 
to find the hut demolished, and no sign of its former 
occupants. They fastened their boat to a tree close 
to the water's edge, and went on towards Colonel 
Paslow's house, thinking that tl\ey trn^X. \i^ -aJ^^ "^^ 
and a resting-place in some outA>vsM\w^ nnV'kc^ ^«i 

I. 1 
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could pass the night under shelter, and which they could 
leave in the morning before any one began to move. 

Arrived at the house, they entered by the front gate 
into the garden, and walked softly round to the back. 
The moon was now shining brightly, and all evi- 
dence of the storm had passed away. Jim caught 
sight of the ladder which led into the loft, and ob- 
serving that the door was wide open, he whispered to 
his companions to follow, and ascended. The moon 
shone in at the open door and windows, so that there 
was no difficulty in finding their way. They went 
into the inner room, the one immediately over the 
kitchen, and were not a little surprised to see the figure 
of a woman stretched upon the floor. The quick 
eyes of old Dinah at once recognised the tall form of 
her friend Long Emily, and by one word she made 
herself known. 

*' Obeah !" said she \ and the nightly visitors answered 
together, ^^Obeah!" 

"What de matter?" said Long Emily, who never 
wasted words, but was fond of coming at once to the 
business on hand. 

"Got a knife?** answered Dinah. "Cutde cords, 
and get out ob dis place quick as de debil.'* 

Jim produced a large clasp-knife from one of his 

capacious pockets, and severed the cords which bound 

Dinah's hands and feet. The old woman stood upon 

her feet, and, beckoning to her companions to follow 

her, said — 
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'^ Me tell ye when we get safe away. Where de 
boat ?" 

" Tied to de tree by yer old hut," replied Long Emily. 

Dinah led the way, and they were soon in the boat 
again. She would not permit them to linger for a 
moment. She pressed upon them the necessity of at 
once making all speed to Balize, and accordingly they 
set the sail, and the boat went smoothly over the waves. 
Jim and Long Emily knew Dinah*s character well 5 
they were somewhat afraid of her, for they suspected 
her of dealings with a spirit not altogether of light ; 
they therefore refrained from asking her any questions, 
feeling sure that she would impart to them unasked 
any information she desired them to possess. 

When some distance from the island, Dinah asked 
Jim if he had anything to drink with him. He pulled 
forth a bottle from another capacious pocket, and 
handing it to Dinah, that interesting person drained it 
of its contents without ceremony. She then spoke in 
short, crisp sentences, as follows : — 

'' De storm blow down de hut. Me take dat young 
rascal Tom to Massa Faslow house. Me want to £nd 
a place to sleep. Massa Faslow tink me want to 
steal, and tie me hands and feet. He take Tom into 
de house. He leave me outside. Yer know eberyting." 

Dinah had her own reasons for suppressing the truth. 
She trusted her companions far too little to make them 
acquainted with her crimes. She feared that the{ 
might be induced to betray hex fot >i3tva s^^ 0*1 ^gSxss., 
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She was right. Lang Emily would no more have scrupled 
to hand her over to the authorities, than she would have 
hesitated to cut off the tail of the black cat, could she 
have gained anything by the transaction. She was, in 
this respect, strikingly like some of her fellow human 
beings, not only those of a dark and unpleasant hue, 
but many also who can boast complexions as fair as the 
lily. 




CHAPTER XII. 

** Dogh. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you; here's that 
(touching his forehead) shall drive some of them to a non. com. : 
only get the learned writer to set down our excommunication, and 
meet me at the gaol." — Much Ado about Nothing, 




ANTONIO BEAK SLANG DICTIONARY BIRDS OP A FEATHER 

PLOTTING — A FORTUNATE MEETING THE CLASP-KNIFE — AN 

APPOINTMENT — THE BRIBE-— COWARDICE — HONDURAS COURT- 
HOUSE — LOCKED UP — MAD — A MISTAKE ON PURPOSE — A FALSE 

WITNESS UNPLEASANT QUESTIONS A TRUE WITNESS — A 

CLEAR STATEMENT — A LATIN QUOTATION — TRIUMPH OF 
TRUTH — A SAD STORY— A SLEEP WALKER — FALL FROM A 
WINDOW — FLIGHT TO THE WOODS. 

HILE Robert Church lay dying in his own 
room^ his unnatural ^ther was occupied with 
other matters. He had discovered that his 
boats and boat-house had been destroyed, and as he 
stood contemplating the heap of ashes that now alone 
remained, he vowed to spare neither time nor money 
in bringing the unknown offenders to justice. 

A creature' of his own had been appointed head 
constable in the settlement, a man with the cunning of 
a fox, and the relentless cruelty of a tiger. For him he 
sent, and shortly after ten o*clock in the morcLV^%^\fcx 
the conflagration, David ushered Vvvtci \ti^olA.x•^^^>^t^'^ 
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private sitting room. Antonio Beak was light brown 
in colour^ and grizzled as to his hair and whiskers. He 
had but one eye, which was as bright and penetrating 
as those of a lynx. When we say he had but one eye, of 
course we mean but one serviceable eye 3 the other was 
there in its natural place, but* its powers of vision had 
departed 5 a blow from an incensed prisoner had plunged 
it for ever into darkness. 

'* Sit down," said his superior, and the officer took a 
seat, having previously bowed low in the presence of 
the man he both feared and hated. 

Mr. Church generally sprinkled his conversation 
with various oaths and improper words which we shall 
here suppress. The insane and wicked habit of swear- 
ing had become to him a second nature, and his 
vocabulary of low words was considered to be most 
complete : he was an animated slang-dictionary of the 
lowest type. 

'' You have doubtless heard, Antonio,** said he, " of 
the outrage committed last night. If I could catch the 
rascals I would give them something they would not 
easily forget," 

Antonio*s face brightened up with illuminated ferocity 
as he saw the clenched teeth and fierce expression of 
his chief 3 he liked that sort of thing, did Mr. Antonio 
Beak, head constable. "Well, sir,** he returned, "it 
will not be an easy matter to find the fellers, for they 
have left no trace behind them. Can you think of no 
one who bears a grudge agaVrvst yoxx, ^vxV 
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Mr. Church thought of Mr. Legg, and the insult of- 
fered to that gentleman in the governor*s house. From 
him his thoughts passed on to James Haywood, and he 
mentioned that young man to the officer. 

" A wild, breakneck sort of a fellow, sir,** said the 
constable. " I shouldn't be a bit surprised if he was 
our man." 

" Well, Antonio,** said the lawyer, '' go and make 
inquiries : if you can bring it home to the young rascal, 
I will give you a ten-pound note.** He gave the con-y 
stable a wink, and the wink was rightly understood. 
Being interpreted it meant — ^you needn't be too par- 
ticular about the truth. 

Mr. Beak, head constable, went forth not quite de- 
termined as to his course of action. He thought it 
would be well to examine the scene of the outrage. 
Thither he bent his steps, and encountered Mr. Theo- 
philus Marticoe, who was sauntering about by the shore, 
smoking his morning pipe. 

Good morning, Marticoe," said the constable. 

Strange thing this, eh !" 

Strange enough. Beak,** replied Theophilus 5 *' but 
not very difficult to guess who lit the fire. Look here 
what I picked up this morning.** He handed to the 
constable a large clasp-knife, on the handle of which 
was engraved the name of James Haywood. 

'* Good,'* said the officer. ''You're the very man 
we wanted. Be at the court-house at oT\a o* O^'^Osw? 

''Ail right;' answered Theo^ViWwa. KxA V^ '^'^^^- 
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tered away in high spirits, anticipating disgrace and a 
long imprisonment for the fiery young Englishman 
who had floored him in the ball-room, and upon whose 
head he would gladly have seen descend all the plagues 
that can blight the happiness of man. The constable 
returned to the chief magistrate. 

*' Mr. Theophilus Marticoe picked up this near the 
ashes," said he, pulling forth the clasp-knife and show- 
ing it to Mr. Church j '* and I have appointed to meet 
him at the court-house at one o'clock.'* 

"I wiU sign you a warrant at once," replied Mr. 
Church, ''and will be ready to receive you at the 
hour you mention. Be careful, for the young fellow 
might escape your clutches." 

Mr. Antonio Beak, chief constable, betook himself 
to Mr. Legg's residence. He asked to see Mr. James 
Haywood, and was ushered into the study where that 
gentleman was reading alone. 

" Good morning, sir," said the officer. " Sorry to 
come on such an unpleasant errand, but you must 
consider yourself in custody for having destroyed Mr. 
Church's boat-house last night." 

James Haywood's first impulse was to knock the 
constable down, and kick him from the room \ but he 
restrained himself, knowing that he was thoroughly 
innocent of the charge against him. 

" You know as well as I do, sir,*' he replied, '' that 
I am innocent of this charge. What put such an ac- 
cnsation into your fiendish head V 
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Mr. Antonio Beak^ chief constable, was wont to be* 
insolent and overbearing to those whom he took into 
custody. He was particularly polite to James Hay- 
wood. There was something in the young man's deep- 
set grey eyes that kept the bully in order. 

He answered with respect : *' This knife, sir, I be- 
lieve is your property. It was picked up near the 
place where the boat-house used to stand.'* 

Who picked it up ?" asked James Haywood. 
Mr. Theophilus Marticoe gave it to me but a short 
time ago," replied the constable. 

A smile passed over the face of the young man. 
He rang the bell, and asked the servant who appeared 
to call Mr. Legg. That gentleman soon appeared, and 
he and James Haywood conversed for some little time 
in whispers, in the corner of the room, where the con- 
stable could not hear their remarks, although be tried 
his utmost to do so. 

"I am ready now," said the young man, when he 
and Mr. Legg had finished speaking, and all three 
went forth and directed their steps towards the court- 
house. 

It has doubtless been observed that the constable and 
his black friend spoke tolerably good English ) they had 
had, comparatively, many advantages in education, and 
had mixed much with the white population.r 

At the time we are writing of, the judicial business • 
was carried on in the largest room of a large house 
near the gaol, on the south side o^ \?cva tvn^x. '^^>ssa 
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'present court-house was built in the year 1819. The 
exterior is plain^ but within its appearance is pleasing 
and characteristic. The bench is elevated about four 
feet above the area of the court, and is ornamented 
with superb draperies of crimson, with yellow fringe 
and tassels, surmounted by a splendid cornice of puce 
and gold. The whole is supported by four fluted 
Doric pillars. The British Crown is affixed to the 
front of the cornice, and on the posterior wall, on a 
crimson ground, the Royal Arms of England are seen 
in high relief, whilst the armorial bearings of the 
colony are blazoned in front of the bench. The en- 
trance of the building is approached by a double flight 
of steps leading to a platform, from which spacious 
stairs spring to the door. The whole building is, of 
course, a tremendous improvement on the shabby room 
in which James Haywood, for the first and last time, 
was placed in the dock. 

When Mr. Antonio Beak and his unwilling com- 
panions arrived at the temporary court-house, next 
door to the gaol, it was only half-past eleven. There 
was still an hour and a half to wait before the case 
could be heard. 

" Sorr)% sir,*' said the constable, " but my instruc- 
tions are to lock you up. Mr. Church will not be 
here till one o'clock, and the gaol is only next 

door." 

James Haywood quietly submitted, and was locked 
up in one of the cells next door. Mr. Legg crossed 
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the road and called upon Mr. Coates, a clever barrister 
friend, whom he begged to watch the case, putting 
him in possession of certain facts which were doubtless 
entertaining and amusing, for the young lawyer 
laughed heartily, and seemed to anticipate what he 
called " a spree/* 

James Haywood was locked up in cell No. 13 of the 
Bahze gaol. He sat down on a small stool, and began 
to ponder over the insult which he considered had been 
offered to him by the head of the law 5 for nothing 
would persuade him but that the whole accusation was 
a spiteful invention of the ill-favoured Mr. Church. 
He had been thus sitting and pondering for about ten 
minutes, when he became sensible that he was not 
alone. A slight movement in the opposite comer 
of the cell caused him to look up, and his eyes fell 
upon the form of an old man. Sad, sad sight ! The old 
Englishman's face was thin, pale, and haggard 5 there 
was scarcely any flesh upon his bones, which were 
plainly visible through the transparent skin 5 his eyes 
were sunken and lustreless, and tears were coursing each 
other quickly down his cheeks, a stream of never-ending, 
life-destroying sorrow. He was melancholy mad ! 

Young Haywood addressed him with kind words, 
and inquired the cause of his grief. He answered not 
a word. He sat there silently, unceasingly sorrowful, 
a mystery of human woe. He had no mind left — no 
power save to weep and sigh 5 and if one spark of 
memory remained, it was all centered upon and turned 
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towards the bitter sorrows that had clouded a once 
happy life, and thrown a once strong mind into utter 
darkness and impotence. 

The Balize gaol, owing to the scarcity of accommoda- 
tion, was used for two classes of people — ^the morally 
and the mentally insane. Mr. Antonio Beak, chief 
constable, apparently by accident, really on purpose, 
had put James Haywood into a lunatic's cell, thinking 
that the presence of the madman might render the 
short captivity of the young man more than usually 
unpleasant. These inconveniences attendant upon 
limited accommodation, have of late years been 
obviated. In the year 1826 a new gaol was erected, a 
neat building ornamented with a cupola and a dock. 
It affords an unusual degree of comfort to its unhappy 
inmates. The debtors* rooms are spacious, lofty, and 
well ventilated 5 under them are the cells for prisoners 
of another description and character, with whom the 
plan of solitary confinement is adopted. 

The case, however> was far otherwise in the days we 
are writing of, and James Haywood was compelled to 
spend a full hour and a half in company with a silent 
and ever-weeping madman, one whom to watch for 
long would be enough to niake one's own heart bleed* 

At the expiration of the hour and a half, and when 

the clock in the temporary court-house struck one, the 

key was slowly turned in the lock of cell No. I3> and 

Mr. Antonio Beak, chief constable, made his appearance* 

*'We ate ready now, sir/* 8a\d\\e. 3?k.m^ "ft-^-^^^Q^ 
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followed him in silence and took his place in the dock 
It gladdened the heart of the chief magistrate upon the 
bench to see the young man in so unpleasant a position > 
but Mr. Lewis, another magistrate who sat beside him, 
was really grieved for his young friend, and wished 
him well out of the difficulty. 

After the preliminary observations had been made 
and the charge read, Mr. Theophilus Marticoe entered 
the witness-box and gave evidence. He said, "1 was 
walking this morning near the spot where the fire 
took place, opposite to Mr. Church's house, and I 
picked up this clasp-knife, which the constable now 
holds in his right hand." 

Mr. Coates, the young barrister for the defence, then 
rose and cross-examined the witness. 

Mr. Coates : " Did you ever meet Mr. Hayward 
before?" 

Marticoe: "Yes." 

Mr. Coates : " In a ball-room ?" 

Marticoe: "Yes." 

Mr. Coates : " Did anything of a peculiar nature 
take place on that evening 5 anything particularly dis- 
agreeable to you, and on account of which you pro- 
bably entertain spite ? Come, speak up." 

Had Mr. Marticoe been a white man, he would 
have turned pale 5 as he was black there was no visible 
change in the colour of his skin 5 but a dark cloud 
passed over his face, as he answered \xvWw \gxsk^>* 
am not aware of anything*'* 
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Mr. Coates : " Did not some disagreement take 
place between you and Mr. Haywood, which ended in 
your being carried in a somewhat insensible condition 
-from the ball-room ?** 

Mr. Theophilus Marticoe was silent. " Come," said 
Mr. Coates, " you who come forward so readily with 
your evidence, ought not to object to a thorough 
investigation of the whole matter. Try now and 
remember." 

Mr. Marticoe was understood faintly to remark, that 
these questions had nothing to do with the burning of 
the boat-house. 

Mr. Coates : " You mistake, Mr. Marticoe. I think 
1 shall be able to show their worships that these 
questions materially affect the accusation, and will 
ultimately clear the accused. Do you know a gentle- 
man of the name of Clare ?'* 

Marticoe : " Yes, I do." 

Mr. Coates : " Have you seen him lately, — did you 
see him last night, for instance ?" 

Marticoe : " No, I did not." 

Mr. Coates : " I am happy to say, however, that he 
saw you." Then turning round, he said, " Call Mr. 
Clare." 

Mr. Clare appeared in the course of a few seconds, 

muttering, as he entered the witness box, " Sub judice lis 

est," the only appropriate quotation he was ever known 

to make. The suitability of the remark was put down 

to the unsettled state of h\a braVn^ >Nb\e.Vw b& €^k to be 
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going iu circles, — ^waltzing, in fact, like an opera dancer. 
Poor man, he was unaccustomed to publicity. His 
faculties, however, were sufficiently clear to make the 
following statement distinctly: — 

" I was passing, last night, about ten o'clock, under- 
neath Mr. Legg's windows, when I saw Mr. Marticoe 
stoop and pick up the clasp-knife which has been shown 
to your worships. I could make no mistake, for the moon 
was bright. I heard Mr. Marticoe say to himself, 
' Ah ! This is the very thing. If I can't contrive 
some mischief out of this for my proud young gentle- 
man, my name is not Marticoe.* He then turned 
round an angle of the house and disappeared without 
having seen me. ' Necessitas non habet leges.* ** 

Mr. Legg was then called, and he stated that James 
Haywood had remained in at work the whole of the 
previous evening. They had been reading together the 
subjects of the approaching examination. 

Mr. Coates then said, " I hope sufficient has been 
said to show, that the matter of the clasp-knife is a 
spiteful contrivance on the part of our black friend 
Mr. Theophilus Marticoe, and your worships will 
doubtless at once discharge the accused." 

James Haywood was accordingly at once discharged^ 
and went forth from the court " without a stain upon his 
character.** Mr. Theophilus Marticoe was indicted for 
perjury, and after a prolonged trial was provided for at 
the expense of the settlement for sotsi^ eom\^<et"aXJsfc<\s£«.* 
Mr, Clare, when he heard of \t, m^i^e ?lwqJCcl«^ VaS\xv 
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he had survived the mother. He was no longer bright 
and cheerful J a dark, deep melancholy had settled 
upon him, and his hair was turning grey. He was an 
altered man. Three years passed away, and Mary 
Garry had grown into one of the loveliest little girls 
that could possibly be imagined. She had the 
mother's eyes and hair, and spoke with the mother s 
soft impressive voice. Refined, warm-hearted, and in- 
nocent, she was the darling of all around. 

^' When she was about five years old, it was noticed 
by her nurse, who was a brown woman, that Maiy 
Garry walked in her sleep. Her father was told, and 
he at once hired an extra nurse, whose duty it was to 
watch by her bedside all the night through. He took 
every possible precaution to shield her from 
harm, so fearful was he of losing the darling of his 
heart. 

*' One night in the month of May they all went to 
bed as usual. The day had been overpoweringly hot, 
and the windows of Mary's bedroom were opened. 
The extra nurse took up her accustomed position by 
the darling*s bedside, and watched carefully for two 
hours. All the time she had been there she had never 
known the child to walk in her sleep, and she began to 
fancy that it was a mere fiction — the invention of a 
father who loved over much. 

" Norah, the night-nurse, had a lover called Harry. 

She had been sitting about two hours and a quarter, 

faithful to her charge, "wVierv «»\ie Vi^^x^ «^ ^«Ql\a 
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whistle in the garden. She looked out, and having 
ascertained that it was Harry, she determined to run 
down and speak to him for a few moments, never 
dreaming that any harm could happen in so short a 
time. She stayed away half an hour, and was just 
about to re-enter the house, having said good-bye to 
her lover, when they were both startled by the falling 
of some heavy body close beside them. They picked 
it up. It was the body of Mary Garry. It was too 
late, life had entirely flown. They laid her in her bed 
and covered her up, and then left the settlement for 
ever, afraid to meet the bereaved father. Poor Garry ! 
what he must have suffered on the following morning. 
He was an early riser, and used to visit a remote part 
of his parish before breakfast. He always went in to 
kiss his little one before he started, and she was usually 
awake, waiting to receive him with open arms. The 
morning after that fatal night he entered the room of 
his child. There were no outstretched arms to welcome 
him, no pretty voice to whisper the hearty good- 
morning 5 quiet, calm, and cold — colourless, speechless, 
dead, she lay upon the bed, and the father sank sense- 
less beside her. On awaking from his stupor he fled 
from the house, where sorrow and bereavement had 
crushed every earthly hope. Away into the woods, far 
from all human companions he went, and living upon 
roots and the water from mountain springs, he dwelt 
alone. He existed thus for the fti^?tc^ oi ciWR, ^^"2^:^. 
For that time he evaded all pMTS\3:\\., \VS& >aaca VaS^ 
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grown long, and his nails were like the claws of a bird* 
He was found at last, the ruin of his former self, both 
in mind and body, and the only word that he will utter 
is 'Mary.' Ever weeping in his lonely cell, he is 
beyond all hope^ every ray of intellect seems gone, 
and it is enough to make one's own tears flow to see 
hun moan on with ceaseless sorrow, and mutter to 
himself the name of ' Mary.' " 

" What a very sad story," said James. '^ Poor, poor 
fellow !" 

They had now arriV^ed at Mr. Legg's houses "I 
shall see you again shortly/' said James; "I am going 
on to the Paslows, so good-bye for the present." 

"Good-bye," answered Mr. Legg; "take care of 
yourself." 

James Haywood walked on to the Paslows, and as 
he neared their garden-gate he saw the figure of a 
ishort man walking towards him. He ^^new who it 
was, £ind buttoned his coat across his breast. 
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Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret stings; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre (liar). 
And swept with hurried hand the strings/ 

Collins. 
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EELINGS of anything but a peaceable nature 
were uppermost in James Haywood's breast 
when he left the court-house. Although 
he had been assured that no stain whatever rested 
upon his character, still he felt that to have been 
in the hands of tlie police-constable, and locked up 
in one of the prison-cells, was of the nature of dis- 
grace. He fancied that some of his companions 
would twit him with it, and the very idea caused 
the blood to mount to his face. He thought, too, 
that the whole proceeding was a gratuitous insult 
offered to him by Mr. Church, who had taksscv. ^^^-kss.- 
iage of circumstances appatei\\\7 ^^^v^t^^ ^S5 \iNxsv, v^ 
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humble what the lawyer had more than once styled his 
*' proud spirit." He thought^ too, of the rude, coarse 
words spoken to Mr. Legg at the Governors dinner- 
party, and many other acts of the despicable Mr. 
Church, done simply for the purpose of insult and 
humiliation. He was thinking of all these things as he 
sauntered leisurely towards Aden Lodge. In this 
state of mind he saw a short man coming towards him, 
and he instantly made up his mind to inflict upon Mr. 
Church the chastisement he had more than once 
threatened. He buttoned his coat across his breast. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring them face to face. 
*' What do you mean, sir,*' said young Haywood, " by 
accusing me of burning your boat-house ? Do you take 
me to be as mean and sneaking a coward as yourself?** 

"Let me pass, sir,'* replied the chief magistrate, 
turning deadly pale, for the expression of his vis-h-vis 
was a little fierce. 

"No, no, sir," replied the incensed young man. 
'* No, no 5 not till I have paid you for to-day's work, 
and every other dastardly act of your coward mind.** 

He had a thin and pliant walking-stick in his hand, 
one that would bend without snapping, and bruise 
without breaking bones. He seized the little man^ 
who stood trembling before him, by the collar of his 
coat, and turning him round and round as easily as a 
puppet, belaboured him heartily for some considerable 
time. James Haywood was well made and muscular j 
every blow descended with tremendo>as f oxce, 21x1^ VsAA. 
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unmercifully upon the untrained flesh of the little 
lawyer, who sued in shrill accents for mercy. 

''Oh! Mr. Haywood," said he, ''spare me, spare 
me ! I humbly crave your pardon, «ir, and will com- 
pensate you hberally for to-day*s mistake. I assure 
you, sir, it was but a mistake — ^a mere mistake." 

The inflictor of punishment was deaf to the entreaties 
of the smarting and groaning oiFender. He was deter- 
mined indeed to pay him out for old scores. For one 
quarter of an hour did the blows unceasingly descend, 
as regularly and with as much precision as if young 
Haywood's arm were worked with steam power. The 
entreaties of the lawyer, his promises, his threats, were 
all alike in vain. Groaning, sighing, weeping, yelling, 
he twisted and turned his misshapen body in agony, 
until he was left by his tormentor, a mass of sores and 
bruises, upon the ground. 

" Now, sir," said young Hajrwood, " perhaps your 
remembrance of this day will not be quite so pleasant 
as you fancied it would be. I wish you a good morn- 
ing, and recommend you to get to bed as speedily as 
possible." 

As James Haywood walked away, a hearty laugh, in 
the form of a hoarse duett, was heard from the water's 
side. Quarmena Inchin and Jim had just landed, 
and had stood for some moments silent and interested 
spectators of the last part of the tragedy. 

" By Gob ! dat good, eh, nigger !" said Q.vvarKs.«o»a.* 
^*Tme felievy massa James \ Mas&a CVixsctOcL ^tccwN. -^ 
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little.- ' " Yas !" replied Jim, and the two, holding their 
sides with their hands, laughed most immoderatdj as 
the humiliated magistrate limped home in pain. He 
shook his fist at them, and thought that before long a 
time for vengeance would come, a time that he would 
make full use of. 

There had been two other spectators of the flogging. 
Mrs. Paslow and Emily had heard the cries of Mr. 
Church, and, running to the window, had remained 
there through the whole transaction. Their feelings 
were mixed as they saw the blows descend upon the 
miserable victim. They could not feel sorry that one 
so justly hated and despised should receive some in- 
stalment of his deserts 5 but they were sorry that young 
Haywood should have taken the law into his own 
hands, knowing that the deed was not only wrong in 
itself, but that it would bring upon the yomig man 
most direful consequences. Indeed Mrs. Paslow had, 
at one time, thought of rushing out and entreating 
young Haywood to stay his hand ) but seeing how (ex- 
cited and angry he was, she feared that even thU6 she 
would be unable to turn him from his purpose. It was 
after witnessing this scene that Emily had retired to 
the sofa, from which and dreamland she was summoned 
by Mrs. Williams to another scene far more sorrowful 
and really sad, tlie death-bed of the son of this very 
man who had received so severe a punishment at the 
hands of her own cousin. When Mr. Church got 
borne, be went straight to Vn& own toora.* ?lxv^ \»lnVcv^ 
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rung the bell, sat down upon a soft arm-chair. David 
answered the bell. 

'^ Go at once for Antonio Beak/* said the master, 
'' Tell him I want him immediately on most Important 
business." 

"Yes, sar,** replied the worthy domestic, with a 
slight grin. Why a grin ? Had he been hiding any- 
where, and thus become a spectator too ? 

In about half-an-hour, Mr. Antonio fieak, head 
constable, made his appearance. He, too, had a know- 
ing look about his one eye. What did he know about 
the matter? 

" Sorry, sir, to hear of your misfortune. Can I dd 
anything for you ?" said he. 

" How on earth did you hear of my encounter with 
that young rascal?'* replied the magistrate with an 
oath. 

*'Oh, bless you, sir," said the constable, "the whole 
town is already full of it. Ctuarmena Inchin and a 
friend of his have been spreading the report like wild- 
fire. The news has been passed from mouth to mouth 
for the last half-hour without stopping. People are 
standing about the court-house in twos and threes 
talking about it.'* 

Mr. Church came forth with a choice volley of oaths. 
Turning round on the chair, that necessary article of 
furniture came in contact with some very sore bruises, 
and the gentleman groaned in pain. Tfci^ ^V^'&Jl ^^x\.- 
stahle grinned. He couldn t VieVj Vl. '^^ ^ Q>dS.^\»sN^^ 
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done it had he known that decapitation was to follow 
the relaxing of his features. He hated and feared his 
chief> and his sufferings were to him a most delightfid 
and gratifying contemplation. Great powers of enjoy- 
ment had Mr. Antonio Beak, head constable. With 
considerable force and precision Mr. Church aimed a 
boot-jack at the constable's head. The head bobbed, 
and the boot-jack passed over, and fell harmlessly upon 
the ground. 

" What do you mean, you rascal, by grinning at me 
in that way?" said the irate propeller. 

I was not grinning at you, sir," said the constable. 

I was grinning at the thought of the punishment in 
store for Mr. Haywood, when we catch him, sir." 

*' Oh," replied the magistrate, somewhat appeased, 
but still half incredulous. *' Oh ! that just reminds 
me. Go at once and arrest the young man, will you, 
and mind you lock him up safe." 

** Trust me, sir," said Antonio, and he departed on 
his errand. He had just reached the front door, when 
the voice of Mr. Church called him back. 

" Mind you say that James Haywood and I had a 
struggle for a few moments, during which we both fell 
to the ground, and that in consequence of that fall I 
am a little bruised,— only a little, mind." 

" All right, sir," replied Antonio. 

Unfortunately for the humiliated little man, the 

whole affair had been witnessed by those who were 

any thing but friendly to him, and -wYio ^^t^ \^^^ xa 
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circulate the report of his flogging with a considerable 
amount of exaggeration. Quarmena Inchin and Jim 
had already done their best. They might be seen 
during the whole of that afternoon, holding fortli to 
small groups of white, coloured, and black men and 
women, enlarging with peculiar rehsh upon the features 
of the occurrence, and inventing to the full extent of 
their somewhat limited imaginations. Mr. Church was 
aching from head to foot. He suffered far more now 
than while he was receiving his well-merited chastise- 
ment. He rang the bell and ordered a warm bath to 
be prepared, and determined, after having bathed his 
bruised body, to retire to bed. It was now about half- 
past four o'clock, and before retiring for the remainder 
of the day and the whole of the night, he thought he 
would pay a visit to his son, who, they said, was ill. 
He went in his dressing-gown and slippers. It was 
just half an hour before Emily Paslow paid the poor 
little fellow her last visit. When he entered the room, 
his son was lying asleep upon the bed. Any other 
heart but his would have melted at the sight. The poor, 
weakly, fragile child looked as if a slight pufF of wind 
would be enough to carry him away. His father rudely 
woke him up. 

" Come, wake up, you lazy rascal,'* said he. 
"They tell me you are ill. I hope you're not 
shamming." 

"Indeed I am not, papa,'* replied \?a& ^^'^ N 
"J feel I shaJJ not trouble yoM taxxdci Vjwi|^'^% 
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am going to die, I know I am. Kiss me. Good- 
bye." 

''Fiddlestick,'* answered the magistrate, *^you are 
not going to gammon me in that way, as you 
seem to have gammoned all the servants in the 
house. Die indeed ! There is no such luck m store 
for me." 

Having delivered himself of this inhuman 
speech, he left the room, and poor Robert burst into 
tears. 

Mr. Church went to bed and soon fell asleep. As he 
slept, his young son gave him the luck he seemed to 
wish for, and left him to himself, with no one whom he 
could buUy and torment, as, all through his sad young 
life, he had bullied and tormented poor Robert, — ^who 
was now, let us hope, happy in a land of love and peace. 
On leaving the house of the chief magistrate, Mr. An- 
tonio Beak, chief constable, went straight to the residence 
of Mr. Legg, and inquired for James Haywood. He 
was ushered into the presence of the clergyman, who was 
writing in his study. 

" I know what you have come about. Beak,*' said 
Mr. Legg. '' I am happy to say that Mr. Haywood 
left this some time ago, and you will hardly expect 
me to tell you where he has gone.** 

*' It is hardly what a clergyman ought to do, sir,'* 
answered Beak. " You ought to give all the assistance 
in your power to the law, sir. I must search the 
house, " 
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** You can keep your remarks on duty to yourself, 
Mr. Constable," replied Mr. Legg. ''At the same 
time you are quite welcome to search every closet and 
room in the house. I recommend you to begin at 
once, as it is getting late." 

Mr. Beak began his search. It was very amusing 
to the clergyman to see the care with which he con- 
ducted the examination. He proceeded from room to 
room with the greatest possible caution. Evidently in 
dread of a personal encounter with one who was noted 
for muscular power, and the clever use of his sound 
English fists, he peeped behind every door previously 
to entering the room it belonged to, holding his 
body in readiness for instant flight, should the object 
of his search become visible, and show signs of 
resistance. He waai a great coward, was Mr. Antonio 
Beak, head constable, and so are all overbearing bullies. 

Having satisfied himself and his ideas of public duty> 
he left the house 3 on the whole, perhaps, a little 
pleased that he had not met with young Haywood. 
He went into the town to make further inquiries, not 
forgetting to boast of the search he had made, single- 
handed, through the length and breadth of Mr. Legg*s 
house. 

We must now, for a little, follow the fortunes 
of young Ha)rwood. After leaving Mr. Church in a 
considerable degree of discomfort in front of Aden 
Lodge, he went straight home, and lo\6LK^T,\jR?ig5^'^ 
that had happened. 
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"You have done wrong, James/* said his tutor, 
*' You have taken the law into your own hands, and I 
fear your deed will be attended with fearful conse- 
quences. You have now, at any rate, rendered your- 
self amenable to the punishment of the law, and you 
may be sure you have to deal with one who will use 
his power to the utmost, and, if he can, go beyond it. 
But this is no time for talking. You must at once 
take to flight. Put up what things you require, and 
be off at once." 

I know I have done wrong,*' answered James, 

but consider, sir, the provocation that mean little man 
has heaped upon me ever since I have been in the 
settlement, to say nothing of the gross insult offered to 
yourself. I will be off at once. I will leave word 
with Mr. Coates where I am going to, and you shall 
hear from me soon, unless I am taken by Beak before 
I can get off.'* 

'* God bless you, James, and guide you aright,** said 
Mr. Legg, and young Haywood left the room. 
Having put up what few things he required, he went 
forth, taking Harry with him, a faithful fellow, to be 
trusted in everything but valour. He had hardly pro- 
ceeded a dozen steps when he met Mr. Coates coming 
towards him. 

Bravo! Haywood,** said that young gentleman. 

Capital, capital ^ you have done the very thing, my 
boy. The town is in love with you already, and the 
young ladies are ready to crown 70M vnJ^\«>ax^\e«^^a* 
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But without joking, what are you going to do ? You 
may depend upon it, that fellow Church will set some 
of his bloodhounds on the scent without loss of time. 
What can I do for you? Directly I heard of the 
event, I posted down to give you all the help in my 
power." 

*' Thank you, thank you, Coates," answered Hay- 
wood, '^ I must be off at once. You know that island 
about a mile from the Paslow Mahogany Works. 
Well, I must make for that. There's my boat ready 
at the river's side, and Harry and I will soon paddle 
that distance. Do you tliink you will be able to come 
down there to-morrow ?*' 

'' I can't say," replied Coates, " of course I will if I 
can 3 but I fear I shall be watched, for every one knows 
how thick we have been together. Upon my 
word, I was thinking myself of doing the very 
job you have done so nicely. Now, don't stay 
another moment. Be off like a shot. Goodrbye, 
God bless you ! Harrj", you rascal, take care of your 
master." 

All right, sar," answered the grinning negro. 

Good-bye, old fellow," said Haywood, and off he 
and Harry went to the river's side. They were soon 
in their boat, and paddling up the river at a glorious 
rate. They arrived at the island shortly after Dinah 
and Long Emily had lighted their pipes in the rocky 
cave. The smell of tobacco issued from the etvfct'axvRfc, 
and spread aW over the island. 
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'*Be cautious, Harry,'* said his master, '^th^re i^ 
some one here before us." 

The negro crawled to tjie entrance on all fours 
without making the slightest noise. He reported that 
two women " as ugly as de debil ** were smoking, seated 
on stools, and that a black torn cat was perched on the 
shoulder of one, and sat there purring, with its long 
tail twirled around her neck. 




CHAPTER XIV. 




** Fama, malum, quo non aliud velocius uUum." 

i^NEiDOs rV. 

STRAY PELICAN ANOTHER QUOTATION — LITTLE ISRAEL A 

CAP " OF MANY COLOURS** — THE SON OP ISAAC AN ANGRY 

FATHER CHASTISEMENT INTERVENTION ANOTHER QUOTA- 
TION — A STRANGE VESSEL THE LANDING^ — ROBBERY — SPAIN 

AND HONDURAS PERFIDY A HIDDEN LISTENER CONSPIRACY 

IMPENDING DANGER A PIPE SUDDEN RESOLUTION 

SECRECY A NIGHT JOURNEY — BRAVE MEN ANOTHER JOUR- 
NEY — ANOTHER QUOTATION. 

R. Clare, after having given his evidence in 
favour of James Haywood, returned to his 
house in St. Greorge*s Key. It was evening, 
and having had his tea, he took a stroll over the island. 
He saw a pelican by the water*s edge, and the bird 
seeming to call up some remembrance of his school- 
days, he repeated to himself those well-known lines of 

Ovid :— 

" Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abjectas in herbis. 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor :'* 

The gentleman was as far off the mark as ever. There 
is as little resemblance between a pelican and a white 
swan, as there is between the river Maeander and th<a 
Bay of Honduras. Moreover, tVie ?2L\.es ^ete; x^ksN- caiJCvcw^ 
the pelican in question, neithet wa^ ^i!tla\.^2^^^ ^^'^^^^^ 
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its death-notes. Mr. Clare cared not ; he thought 
that, for the purposes of quotation, Latin was the 
finest language under the sun j he knew nothing of 
Greek, or doubtless he would have been heard alluding, 
in Homeric phrase, to some exploit of Achilles, as he 
pulled a snapper from the water, and took the barbed 
hook from its mouth. 

He had not left the pelican very far behind when 
he came suddenly upon little Israel, who seemed to be 
holding a somewhat unpleasant interview with his 
father, who had come on a visit to the island for a few 
days. It has been before observed that this black 
child wore nothing but a shirt, which reached just 
below his knees. A lady, however, had made him a 
present of a cap *'of many colours,'* and he had orders 
always to wear this when out with his father, who 
thought it imparted a somewhat distingue air to his 
son. It must not be supposed that the negro made use 
of this word "distingue** in describing the effect of the 
cap J as far as we can remember, he expressed himself 
thus — *'De cap make de piccaninny look nobby.** The 
small child, named after the son of Isaac, had dropped 
his pretty cap down the well at the back of Mr. Pas- 
low*s house. The father w^as very wroth, and scolded 
the young delinquent in angry words. Young Israel 
sobbed. 

"Lif up yer shirt, sar !** said the irate parent. 

"Oh! oh! oh!'* sobbed the boy, " don*t, daddy, 
don 't, " A piece of thin rope o£ cown e\\\ew\. ^vi& ^^& vccl- 
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patiently moving to and fro in the father's hand, as if 
longing to begin the work. 

" Lif up yer shirt, sar,'* repeated the parent. 

"Oh! oh! oh!" replied the child, " don't, don't. 
1*11 never do it again.** 

" Mind, sar, if I lif him up for you, I give you 
double,** said the fatlier. 

Anticipations of a double allowance of rope were 
anything but pleasant to little Israel. He thought 
he had better comply with the request of one who 
possessed a legal right to inflict punishment, either 
little or much* 

He drew up his shirt tails, one with either hand, 
and the parent began to administer the rope. They 
were no light strokes that fell upon the unprotected 
person of the child, who sobbed bitterly. Six times 
did the rope descend, and then Mr. Clare, who had 
not yet been seen, interfered. 

" Come, my good fellow,** said he, " don*t you think 
that's enough ? ' Similis patri,* you know." 

The inflictor of chastisement stayed his hands in 
deference to the white gentleman. 

" Very well, massa Clare,*' said he, and he put the 
rope into his pocket. What Mr. Clare meant by his 
Latin it would not be easy to say. Probably he ob- 
served something in young Israel which led him to 
believe, that when the time for submission had passed 
away, and the boy had entered upoivbWVL\»axi%k^^\a^s.^ 
and had children of his owu -we^itvw^ t^oN^vcv^V^^ 
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shirts, he would also request them to *' lif up" and re- 
ceive their merited chastisement. 

After having witnessed this interesting scene> Mr. 
Clare returned home, and lighting his long pipe, sat 
down in an arm-chair on the verandah to enjoj it. 
He began cogitating on the events of the day, and 
especially the scrape into which James Hay^rood had 
got. He was about to bring forth another claaaica] 
quotation, when his attention was arrested bj tf sot- 
picious-looking vessel which cast anchor in the bfffi 
some little distance from the shore. A boat put off 
from her, and four men pulled to the landing^pltftB 
exactly opposite Mr. Clare*s house. The men> sedng 
that gentleman smoking his pipe, entered throagh the 
front gate and ascended the verandah steps. Tfaej 
addressed him in the Spanish language, which ho 
thoroughly understood. 

"We want water, sir,** said he who appeared to be 
in command. " Can you tell us where it is to be 
found?" 

All the men were well armed with cutlasses, pistols^ 
and daggers. At that time there was a great scarcity 
of water in St. George*s Key, and the utmost care had 
to be taken to secure enough for the various household 
wants of the settlers. 

" I am sorry to say that we have scarcely any for 
ourselves," answered Mr. Clare, " and I fear we cannot 
supply you.'* 

" We drank the last drop iVivs raoxviwv^r ^A V>Dk!t 
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chief, " and we must get some, somehow or other. 
Good afternoon, sir.'* 

His hand played with his dagger, which he Was 
continually pulling out of the scabbard and returning 
again with a feverish restlessness. He was a savage- 
looking fellow, and Mr. Clare was pleased when hid 
back was turned. The four sailors went on to Colonel 
Paslow*s, and filled the barrels they had brought with 
thera from the four tanks which were attached to the 
house, outside. They met with no resistance, for the 
theft was unexpected, and no one had been left there 
capable of offering any. They conveyed the water to 
the boat, and the chief, having left one man in charge, 
strolled away and explored the island. About eleten 
o'clock Mr. Clare was about to retire to bed when he 
thought he heard the sound of suppressed voices with- 
out. The appearance of the four Spaniards, armed to 
the teeth, had been the cause of various apprehensions 
in his mind. The relations between Spain and the 
settlement were, at the time, anything but satisfactory. 
Treaties before then had been broken, and obliga- 
tions disregarded. The Spaniards were jealous of the 
growing prosperity of the English settlers, and not 
until compelled by the chastisement and the threaten- 
ings of the mother country would they allow the 
British of Honduras to enjoy the territory they had 
won. Mr. Clare was not altogether easy in his 
mind. He knew the treacheto\X'& ^vi^^i\>Cssi^ ^^ "^^ 
Spanish, and that any suddeu and \wi««^^^«.^ i^!ie^^^ 
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would be attended with dire misfortune to the 
British. 

He carefully opened his back door, went round to 
the front, and crouched beneath the shade of a large 
tree. The four men whom he had met that after- 
noon were seated upon the shore close to their boat» 
engaged in conversation. Mr. Clare listened atten- 
tively. It was well he did, for he learnt something of 
the very first importance to himself and his fellow 
settlers. 

The men were talking of expected plunder. A 
Spanish expedition was then preparing to make a 
descent upon the British settlers and to cut them off, 
if possible, to a man. From what he could gather, 
Mr. Clare further learnt that the attack would be 
made in about two days. He was so bewildered by 
this unlooked-for intelligence that he scarcely knew 
what to do. As he was trying to extricate his luind 
from the confusion into which it had been thrown, a 
rocket went up from the vessel in the bay, and im- 
mediately the four men jumped into the boat and 
rowed away. Mr. Clare entered his house, and light- 
ing his pipe, sat down to think. After having enveloped 
his person in a cloud of smoke, he came to the con- 
clusion that he ought to act upon the information he 
had accidentally received 3 a few more whiffs, and he 
determined at once to start for Balize^ so that he 
might warn the authorities the very first thing in the 
morning. Accordingly, l\e caWed v3l\> V\^ ^^xn;nx!l\, ^\x^ 
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ordered him immediately to make preparations for de- 
parture. He kept the cause of the expedition a 
secret from his wife, who was a nervous lady, and 
would doubtless have insisted upon accompanying her 
husband. 

The first thing on the following morning, as he had 
intended, he gave notice to the proper persons of the im- 
pending attack upon the settlement. The men in power 
over the military affairs of the British happened at that 
time to be both brave and energetic. Preparations 
were at once made to meet the difficulty, and we shall 
see hereafter how well they succeeded. 

Mr. Clare, having fulfilled this public duty, called at 
Aden Lodge and asked for the Colonel. He forbore to 
mention the reason of his early visit, and having learned 
that Colonel Paslow was at the mahogany works, he 
hired a boat and boatman, and at once started up the 
river. He left his own little craft in care of his servant, 
whom he charged to keep his ears open for any infor- 
mation, and to let him know of it immediately on his 
return. His one object now was to bring Colonel 
Paslow to the scene of anticipated danger, for that gen- 
tleman had, on more than one occasion, proved himself 
an efficient leader and a brave man. '* Nux ego juncta 
viae," said Mr. Clare, as the boat went swiftly on, the 
tamarind trees on either side casting around their 
welcome shade. 



CHAPTER XV. 
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Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth. 
When every artless bosom throbs with truth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign. 
And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 
When all we feel, our honest souls disclose — 
In love to friends, in open hate to foes." 

Byron. 




CONSPIRACY — LISTENERS— A BRIBE — TORTURES GREEN PEPPERS 

— FORESTALLED AN EXCITING MOMENT SORROW— ADVICE 

PREPARATIONS — THOUGHTLESSNESS A LECTURE FARE- 
WELL — MANLY TEARS ANOTHER VISITOR STARTLING NEWS 

PROMPTITUDE — IMMINENT DANGER THE LOST TRACK — 

BOY AIDES-DE-CAMP GOOD-BYE TO THE WOODS. 

S Dinah and Long Emily sat in the cool cave, 
concocting their plans for the night, they little 
thought that two listeners were stationed out- 
side, who could distinctly hear every word that was 
spoken. 

Every corner of the island was familiar to young 
Haywood and Harry. They had been there scores of 
times in their various shooting expeditions. In the very 
cave in which the two black conspirators were now 
seated^ they had a secret hiding-place, in which were 
safely stowed away rifles, daggers, \\^\.o\^,V\»n^>w\^ 
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brandy, besides two or three changes of raiment, in case 
of untimely showers. 

Old Dinah was anxious to get her grandson Tom 
once more into her power. She knew that he was 
now at the ColoneFs mahogany works, and she was 
trying to persuade Long Emily to join her in an expe- 
dition which could not, she said, but prove successful 
under cover of night. She had taken her companion 
partially into her confidence, just sufficiently so to ex- 
cite her cupidity. She had told her of a buried treasure, 
the hiding-place of which Tom had it in his power to 
divulge, and she promised her a rich reward if she would 
assist her in purloining the unfortunate boy, and after- 
wards in extracting from him his secret. 

'^Me find de place where de piccaninny sleep, me 
can put someting into his mouth so dat he make no 
noise. Den we bring de young rascal here. Eh!" said 
the old wretch in tlie hoarsest of tones. 

*' Ah ! but how yer make him tell yer whete de 
money ? Yer hab him for long time before, and he no 
tell." 

Old Dinah pulled from her pocket a small hand- 
vice, and half a dozen juicy, green peppers. 

" Me rub de greea pepper in him eyes, and warm 
him finger wid de screw," answered the benevolent 
grandmother ^ " and if dat no make him speak, me 
crucify him." 

'^Yer remind me ob me old laasa.'aLi^ ^"^Sx^ \-«s\% 
Emily. " He tie me to a tree wvdovil 21W7 Otfi\5as& oxv.'a^.^ 
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let de fire ants run ober me. Ah ! me wish me had 
him here, dat*s all, de rascal." 

The lengtliy creature laughed at the thoughts of 
what she would do, and the cat purred with extra 
vehemence. 

" I say, Harry,'* whispered James Haywood, '* I think 
we can spoil their little game. Come, it*s time for us 
to go." 

"All right, massa,*' said the useful Friday. 

They left the island as quietly as they had come, 
and bent their steps to tlie mahogany works, the 
position of which they well knew. They awoke the 
Colonel in his first sleep, and told him what they had 
heard and seen. 

" I don't think we need disturb the men,** said he ; 
" we three will be able to manage the two women. 
Have you any cord with you ? Stay, I think there*s 
some in this box,** and the Colonel unlocked a strong 
wooden chest, with iron bands, and drew forth enough 
for his purpose. 

They awoke Tom, and informed him of his grand- 
mother*s kind plans respecting him. 

" The women will soon be here,** said James, ** for 
they showed signs of moving before we started." 

They took up their position behind the door of the 

hut, and Tom was directed to lie quietly down in his 

accustomed sleeping-place. In about half an hour, 

two women, one of whom was dressed in man*s 

cJotlies, peeped steallbUy \v\. ^ee\w^ Tom, ^.^^^x^tiN^^ 
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fast asleep, and all quiet, they entered the hut, and 
were about to lay hold of their intended victim, when 
they were tightly pinioned from behind, and in a very 
few minutes were lying bound hand and foot in the 
centre of the hut. 

*' You wont escape me so easily this time, Dinah," 
said the Colonel, '^that you may depend upon." 

Dinah answered not a word. Both she and her 
companion maintained a dogged silence, and Colonel 
Paslow himself insisting upon keeping watch for the 
night, the others went to sleep on blankets. So quietly 
had the whole matter been arranged that no one was 
disturbed, and Willie and Frank slept peacefully on 
until morning. 

In the morning, James related to his uncle the 
circumstances which had forced him to seek refuge in 
that part of the country. The Colonel was sadly 
distressed, for he foresaw a lengthened separation 
between himself and his favourite nephew. 

" You must not stay here, James," said he. " Church 
will be sure to send down here after you, and this time 
he has the law entirely with him." 

*'I know that, uncle," answered James, "but I 
want your advice. What do you think I had better 
do ?" 

The Colonel thought for some considerable time. 
He could not see how his nephew could ever return to 
the town of Balize, and, on the other hai\d»>N^\^\sfc\s:i 
remain anywhere near, the atrci oi \)afc\w« ^^^Nss^%.> 
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aud might reach the delinquent^ especially as there 
existed vengeance and spite to back it. 

My dear fellow/' said the Colonel, after the paqse^ 
you must go to St. Thomas^ and look out for a vessel 
to England. After all, I daresay I can get you a 
commission in an English regiment. It oaay not be 
long before I return to old England too 3 this climate 
but ill agrees witti poor little Emily.** A shade passed 
over the Colonel's face. For ^ome time he had noticed 
his daughter growing weaker and weaker, and he had 
often thought of transplanting her to a more congenial 
climate. He had now an additional reason for wishing 
to leave the settlement. 

The morning was spent in preparation^ for young 
Haywood*s departure, and Dinah and Long Emily 
were removed to a shed to be out of the way. Colonel 
Paslow not having yet made up his mind as to what he 
should do with them. 

Willie and Frank were highly delighted when they 
heard that Mr. Church had at last been thrashed by 
their cousin. Their admiration for James greatly 
increased: he had done something they considered 
more than usually noble and brave. 

*' I knew he would do it,*' said Frank, in high spirits, 
" I knew he would do it. What a jolly lark !*' 

'*I wish I had been there to see it,'* answered 
Willie. " It must have been great fun to see the little 
man kicking on the ground as James laid on the 
stickr 
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Their father heard them talking in this way, and was 
anything but pleased. He said : — 

"My dear boys, much as Mr. Church may have 
deserved punishment for all his mean and cowardly 
acts, your cousin had no right to take the law into his 
own hands. By doing so he has not only done wrong, 
but has brought upon his own and our heads the con- 
sequences of that wrong. He will now have to make 
bis way through woods and a dangerous country until 
he can find some craft to lake him to St. Thomas. 
And then, after all, he may be taken by the police, 
and a long term of imprisonment would follow. 
Indeed, I fear there is every probability that we shall 
never see him again 5 it is certain that we shall not for 
a very long time." 

Both boys were grave when their father had finished 
speaking. They had looked only at the deed, without 
for one moment considering the consequences. Their 
spirits were thoroughly damped by the sad picture the 
Colonel had drawn. They still thought the deed noble 
and manly 5 but much rather would they it had never 
been done, for the thought of a lengthy separation from 
their cousin, who was their beau-ideal of manliness, 
filled their hearts with sadness. 

It was now time for James Haywood to start. Delay 
under the circumstances would have been dangerous. 
He bid good-bye to his uncle and cousins. A sad 
presentiment filled the former's mind that Ke, %V\qpcJAc 
never see him again. Tears dimmed \v\% ^^^^* 
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" Uncle,*' said James, " I heartily wish I had never 
gratified my own wilful passion. I am deeply grieved 
that you should be so cut up. If I never see you again, 
let me know now that you forgive me for all the 
trouble I have caused you.'* 

I forgive you freely and willingly,** said his unde^ 

I am grieved for what I fear will prove a blight on 
your own young life. These things are not so easily 
got over. But I will not make you sad. Bear up and 
be courageous, and God bless you, my boy!" 

Say good-bye to aunt and Emily,'* replied James. 

Do not fear for me, dear uncle. All will be well 
yet, and I hope I shall live to repay you for all your 
kindness. Good-bye, Willie and Frank 5 God bless 
you, my dear boys ! Good-bye all !'* 

'* Good-bye, good-bye — God bless you !" they all 
replied, and off James and Harry started. The latter 
was to return to the settlement as soon as he had seen 
his master safely off for St. Thomas. 

Willie and Frank were sad indeed. They could not 
stay the tears which ran down their young cheeks. 
And after all, why should they have tried ? The tears 
of honest, true-hearted sorrow are manly and right. 
The bravest men that have ever lived have been blessed, 
yes, blessed with hearts as tender as a woman *s ; and 
the tears that flow for long separation from the friends 
we love are no disgrace, but would be honourable in 
the boldest warrior that ever led an army to victory and 
death ! 
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James Haywood had hardly taken his departure, 
when a gentleman was seen approaching the Coloners 
hut. It was now about one o'clock, and the sun was 
scorching. The gentleman was Mr. Clare. 

"Good morning, Clare," said Colonel Paslow, "I 
am delighted to see you. But," he continued, as he 
saw the grave expression upon his visitor's face, " I 
trust no evil tidings has brought you to this part of the 
country." 

*' Let me speak to you alone a moment, Paslow," 
answered the kind-hearted man, casting his eye on the 
boys. "I have something of importance to tell you." 

The Colonel led the way into the hut, and the two 
gentlemen sat down. 

"Paslow," began Mr. Clare, "I have come to give 
you the earliest intelligence of a matter that I fear will 
prove to us a sad blight. I overheard a conversation 
last evening between four Spaniards who visited Saint 
George's Key, and who, after having failed to obtain 
water from me, stole it from your tanks, which I 
believe they emptied. I learnt from their conversation 
that an attack upon the British settlers is meditated, 
and already planned by the Spaniards. The fellows 
spoke in the most vindictive manner, and promised to 
themselves no end of plunder and destruction." 

" No time must be lost, Clare," answered Colonel 
Paslow : " I must at once return to Balize and consult 
with the chief men there. I will taks alV tk^ ^kskcl 
with me, and may God pteset\e o\xt i^3Xsv^\^ \\o\ss^ 

o 
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harm! When do you think, this attack will take 
place ?" 

'^They seemed to think either to*morrow or the 
next day/* answered Mr. Clare. 

*^Good Grod!" replied the Colonel, "the danger is 
indeed imminent. We must be off at once." 

It took some time to collect all the men> who were 
scattered up and down over the forest, cutting wood, 
&c. By two o'clock they were all gathered in front of 
their master's hut, and he addressed them for some 
minutes, making them acquainted with the oircum'- 
stances which had rendered their aid necessary. The 
Colonel was a kind master, and much loved and 
respected by his men. With one accdrd they expressed 
their willingness even to die for him, and with a loud 
shout they made ready the boats, of which there were 
six of considerable size. A labourer was immediately, 
despatched upon James Haywood's tracks but the* 
young man could not be found anywhere. What a 
pity he had not awaited the arrival of Mr. Clare, for 
he would have been a valuable assistance in the coming 
encounter. The men were silent and orderly in their 
work. Willie and Frank proved themselves of the- 
greatest possible use. The Colonel could not have 
had more efficient aides-de-camp had he been a general 
in command of an army. All being ready, they 
started ^ the Colonel's boat being the last to push off** 
from the shore. He, his boys, and many of hia men, 
bid Are well to tnose shady wooda iot^revex^ 
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chapter: XVI. 

" Cum subita incautam dementia oepit amantem 
Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Manes/' 

Georgics IV. 

Cl.IllATE OF BALIZE FALSE ACCOUNTS EMILy's WEAKNESS- 
DISAPPOINTED HOPES HAPPY FUTURE — FAIRY TALES'— FIDO 

AND NIGER KILLED* — MR. CHURCH— THIEVES'— ARABELLA 

WILLIAMS WILD BEASTS BIRDS FRUIT THE LAST STORY. 

IRELAND POETRY POTATOES THE OVAL ISLAND^ — EARL 

GERALD — =A FAIRY*S GIFT IRISH BATTLES-— THE SECRETS- 
CONFESSION THE METAMORPHGSIS-^THE LAST iONG— A 

BLACK CAT A SHRIEK— 'FAREWELL FOR EVER. 

ARIOUS accountB have been given of the' 
climate of Honduras. In many works of the- 
day you will find it described as healthy, an d- 
it has often been stated that habits of sobriety and 
regularity of life will ensure to the European immunity 
from disease* Now from out own sad experience w© 
are able to deny this report; The memory of some 
we have loved, who have prematurely sickened and 
died in this unhealthy climate, is still fresh and sad^ 
It may, doubtless> very favourably compare with the 
climates of other portions of the West Indies 5 but 
We should not recommend any Euto^je^xJLNwV^ss \s:i^5«s> 
forward' to a long llfb to em\^taX» Vo ^^ftsstA^oxw^ 

b a 
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Some seasons of the year are, of course, more healthy 
than others. From the beginning of March to the end 
of May, little or no rain faUsj this may be consi- 
dered the most healthy season. In June, July, August, 
and September, heavy and frequent rahis fall. These 
are the most unhealthy months of the year, more than 
the usual amount of disease being engendered by the 
marsh miasmata arising from the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter in the adjacent low lands 
and swamps, from which they are swept into the town 
by land winds which blow during the night. 

Be the climate, however, healthy or unhealthy, it did 
not agree with Emily Paslow, Her parents had 
noticed that for some time she had been growing 
thinner and weaker, and their minds were filled with 
apprehension and alarm. More than once had they 
talked to each other of the advisability of leaving the 
settlement 5 but as yet they had come to no deter- 
mination, hoping evexy day to see some improvement 
in the child's health. 

Dr. Juvene, the Paslows* medical attendant^ had 
lately paid more frequent visits, and the day of Robert 
Church's death he had spoken to Mrs. Paslow, and 
strongly urged a change of climate. The poor child 
had no settled disease j the doctor could give to her 
illness no other name than atrophy 5 she was gradually 
wasting away. For some months she had been forbid- 
den all study, for her mind was far too strong and 
Bctive for her frail body *, Vvet mVeW^cl VI«^'^\^k^ ^^\^^ 
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which, gradually increasing, was consuming, at first 
slowly, now rapidly, the frame that would have stayed 
its progress. How often do we find that those chil- 
dren who seem blessed with nature's choicest gifts 5 who, 
while spared, gladden the hearts of their parents, and 
fill them with bright, ambitious hopes for the days to 
come 5 that those very children, whom all would wish 
to stay on earth as beings of a nobler cast, are soonest 
called away to heaven. We have known one thus 
summoned on high by " Him who oft in mercy takes 
away the blessings He hath given." Oh! what a 
blank his death has left where all before was smiles and 
sunshine ! Bright, happy, genial, generous, with 
talents and knowledge far beyond his years, he seemed 
formed to be his parents* pride — ^what hopes were built 
upon him, what hearty prayers were offered unto God 
that he might ''keep himself unspotted from the 
world**! He left his home for school. A few short 
months, and he lefl the school for an everlasting holi- 
day at home — ^not his earthly home, but one far brighter 
and happier — where hopes can never be disappointed, 
for all is certainty and bliss. And what stem philo- 
sophy shall tell us that they who loved him shall not 
weep? The truest philosopher that ever lived on earth, 
the purest man, wept over the grave of him he loved. 
Yes, weep on, but remember that your tears mast fall 
for yourselves, and not for him who has gone before. 
Let all your regrets be for the blessed «vsii\x^ i-wi^ ^k>Ss. 
noble heart /ourselves have \oat •, \Vie ^owa ^"aN. \^ 
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your own hearts, the ahsent form, the empty chair^ but 
wish him not back again 5 look forward rather to the 
time when, one by one, he shall welcome with open 
arms in heaven the forms he loved .on earth, and 
when, once and for ever united, those who die in Christ 
.shall live in him for all eternity. 

Although Emily had been forbidden to study, yet 
she fed the cravings of her hongij mind with the 
various works of fancy and fiction that stood dn the 
handsome bookcase of her father's study. She de- 
voured eagerly works of poetry, and would qpend 
hours among fairy palaces 4Uid over scenes in ^pirilr 
land. She was passionately fond of music, Xao^ and 
could sing with more than ordinary sweetness and 
pathos. It was her fathers delight to have Jus daugh- 
iter on his knee in the quiet of the evening, and to 
hear her warble some sad ditty, or in her own quaint, 
almost weird manner, tell him some story, bounded 
perhaps on something she had read, but embellished 
according to her own premature imagination. She 
had brought her mind, by continually dweUiug upon 
fanciful, fairy-like pictures, to such a state, that she 
more than half believed in the unrealities she read of j 
and often would she long for some of tbe&iries' power, 
that she might shower blessings upon those she fondly 
loved. She was one of those who, if they love at all, 
must love with all the depth and ardour that nature 
bestows updn them. She longed to do more-— more to 
render happy — ^more to bajnsix cAifc ixoxsk-HEStfa;c& ^ 
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soothe and comfort, the idols that occupied her waking 
thoughts, and were with her even in the land of dreams. 
We have already remarked that she was passionately 
fond of her father ; when he was at home, she would 
anticipate his every want, knowing almost by instinct 
what he required done for him. 

She was very fond of animals \ Fido and Niger were 
her especial favourites, and every morning, when at 
Aden Lodge, she would pay them an early visit, always 
taking them something she had saved from her own 
-breakfast. 

Shortly after Mr. Clare had lefl the house, on the 
morning when he came to the town with the startling 
news he had learnt from the four Spaniards, she went as 
Tisual to pay Fido and Niger their morning visit The 
dogs did not come as they were wont, when they 
heard her voice. She looked all over the garden, call- 
ing then* names aloud, as she searched every comer. 
In the garden, at the back of the house, there was a 
«mall shed, and after a fruitless search outside, she 
looked in this place, where the firewood was usually 
kept. 

There, at last, she found them. They were botih 
dead, and there was a large hole in the side of each, 
from which clotted blood was stifl oozing. 

" My poor, poor dogs !" she said, stooping over them 
and bursting into tears. *' My poor, poor dogsl oh, 
who can hare done this wicked thing V 

She ran into the bouse cal&Biig **'ilt%TDSXs»k»'^affl«ss»».^ 
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oh ! do come here, some wicked man has killed poor 
Fido and Niger." 

Mrs. Paslow came running downstairs. ^' What do 
you say, Emily?" she said. 

Some one has killed the poor dogs," she replied. 
Good gracious!" answered her mother, ''you don*t 
know what you are saying, surely !" 

'Tis true indeed, mamma," replied the child 3 
come and see, they are in the wood-shed." 

Mrs. Paslow went, and there they were, lying dead 
and still warm before her, on some wood which 
had been chopped up the day before by Gluarmena 
Inchin. 

Mrs. Paslow was very sorry. Her eyes, too, filled 
with tears, for the dogs were noble fellows, and had 
been for many a day and night faithful guardians of 
the house. 

"Who can have done this?" said the lady after 
wiping her ^y^ with her pocket handkerchief. 
"Thieves must have been here. I do wish your 
father would return." 

" I do believe,'* replied Emily, in a low voice, " that 
horrid Mr. Church has had something to do with 
it." 

" Do what ?" replied her mother. She generally said 
"do what?" when she had not distinctly heard any 
observation addressed to her. 

" I say, mamma, I think Mr. Church has had some- 
thing to do with it,** replied Emily. 
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" Oh ! nonsense, my dear/* said her mother : " what 
reason could he possibly have for killing the poor 
dogs?** 

" Why, when we were looking out of the window 
when Cousin James was whipping him, I am sure he 
saw us, for as he was going home he looked up, and 
there was such a nasty scowl upon his face,'* said 
Emily. 

" Oh ! nonsense, child,** replied the lady : *' he never 
would have done such a thing.*' 

They then both went into the house, the mother to 
busy herself in various household occupations^ the 
daughter to take a chair in her father's study, and busy 
herself among the books. 

That afternoon Emily had little Arabella Williams 
to spend a few hours with her. Arabella was a very 
pretty, gentle child, and an especial favourite with 
Willie Paslow, who early showed signs of a fondness 
for young ladies* society. She was very fond of Emily; 
indeed she looked up to her as a being of a superior 
order, and would sit still for an hour at a time listen- 
ing to her young friend*s stories. 

''Come, Emily, let us go into the study,*' said 
Arabella. '' It is the nicest room in the house.*' 

"I like it best, too,'* said Emily 5 ''do you know 
why >*• 

" I suppose because there are so many books in it,*' 
answered Arabella. 

"No, ' ' sai^ Emily, " becausetf s ij«5?l %— cQ.Taa^^^^- 
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So into the study they went, Emily sitting down in her 
fathers comfortable arm-chair, and Arabella taking a 
stool at her feet, and resting her head upon her friend's 
small lap, which was hardly big enough to oHitain the 
profusion of glossy curls. 

As Arabella had remarked, the vtudy 'was the prst- 
tiest room in the house. It was the Colonel's own 
peculiar sanctum. All over it, in various comers, on 
the walls and in cases, were different Idnds of quad- 
rupeds and birds, killed and stufiM by the ColoneFs 
own hands. There were tigers, Indian siabbits^ red 
and &wn-coloured deer;, antelopes, fozes^ monk^ 
■otters, and others with beantifal skins. The birds were 
arranged in mahogany cases, with bright g^lass fitmts, 
and some were perched upon twigs €3Bed upon brackets. 
There were parrots, partridges, quaik, parroqn^, 
snipes, macaws, kingfishers, hawks, woodpeckers, 
humming-birds, jays, owls, banana-bir^, trumpeter- 
birds, stilt-birds, mocking-birds, and others with gor- 
geous plumage. Both quadrupeds and birds were 
natives of Honduras, and had been shot in the woods 
on the mainland, or in «ome of the iramerous islands 
in the bay. 

Then again, in other glass cases, were specimens of 
the different Honduras fruits, all cleverly moulded in 
wax. Oranges, mangoes. Avocado pears, star-apples, 
pine-apples, pomegranates, sour sop, sweet sop, melons, 
mammees, plums, limes, naseberries, wild cherries, 
IkyMf^ tainarindsy grmacBdV\]b&» ^^d <Q^c)taec%« \xi «k^xs\<^ 
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.of the cases there were both birds and frurt taste- 
fully arranged together, and the room had the 
appearance of a valuable and beautiful museum. 
Scores of times had these two innocent children 
examined the various treasures the room contained 5 
they knew the names of evety bird^ animal^ and 
fruit. 

''Emmy dear/* said Arabella^ after they hsA sate 
•some minutes in silence, rather a wonderful thing for 
them/— *' Emmy dear^ wont you tcdl me a story? 
JDo now, there*6 a darling*'* 

''I will say yes without any pressing, dear BeUa^** 
.answered Emily, *' because I don't think I shall tell 
you many more." 

'' Why iiot» Emmy ? Don't look in that funny way^ 
tdear, you quite lighten mCj" said Arabella. 

Emily did not wish to make ha* young ^friend ua- 
happy^ so she «aid, smiling, ''Oh J laever mind, dear, 
perhaps it's only laj silliness^ I wiU teU you the 
story." 

Emily was an e&traordinaiy child ioft presentiments. 
Sihe &lt this afternoon that something was igoing to 
happen, and she tibot^ht that«he was not long to re- 
main 41s she w^a. Her ideas of whM was to happen 
were not dear and defined \ but abe was certain in lier 
<)wn mind that trial, difficuElty, and sorrow^ were hover- 
ing over her and hers. &he ke^t 'these thoughts, 
however, to herself. 

Sfroking- Arabella's pretty \)aLVC ^V3a. ^1Elfc^ia5i^^a^^ 
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gently patting her soft, peachy cheeks with the other, 
she began her story :* — 

EMILY'S STORY, 

*' What I am going to tell you about happened in 
Ireland. I don't know whether you ever heard of 
that pretty country. You may not know much about 
it, because it's a long way off from here, close to Old 
England. Nearly all that I know about it I learnt 
from Uncle Willie, who once lived there. I have not 
seen him for a long, long time, but my memory seems 
so clear to-day, that I feel as if it was only yesterday 
that I heard his dear voice. I have read, too, some- 
thing about Ireland, and am quite in love with the 
country. Of course, some things that I am going to 
tell you are not true : but then, you know, story-tellers 
don't always keep to the truth, do they ?" 

"Oh no, of course not," said Arabella, looking up 
with her bright ^e& 5 ** if they did, their stories would 
not be stories, but trutli, you know.'* 

" Well," continued Emily, " Ireland is one of the 
nicest countries in the whole world. The people are 
so kind-hearted and generous : they feel for you and 
with you in trouble, and laugh with you in joy. I 
have heard that the peasants there have quite the 
manners of gentlemen and ladies. They are a little 
too fond, perhaps, of ragged clothes, and they will 

* This stoiy is founded on a legend connected with the ancient 
. 9nd Jllustrious house of Kildare. 
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sometimes shoot you if you do them wrong j but this 
only happens very seldom, and when they have been 
treated with the greatest cruelty by some hard-hearted 
oppressor. They are not like cold, stiff Englishmen 5 
they will say all sorts of pretty things to you, and ad- 
mire you and pay you compliments 5 not that they 
mean a word of it, you know, but only because they 
are so poetical, / didn*t say it was because they were 
poetical : it was Uncle Willie who said that. I asked 
him how that could be, for I thought poetical meant 
making poetry and verses 3 but he said that poetical 
came from a Greek word which sometimes meant ' to 
invent,' and that the Irish were very good inventors, 

** And then, in Ireland, or Erin, which is the name I 
like best, the fields are always green, and there are such 
pretty mountains, and rivers, and woods; there are 
neither toads nor snakes; and I have heard that the pota- 
toes there are as big as the bead of a very young 
baby, 

" But I must begin the story, for it's getting late. 
Well, in one of the prettiest counties of Erin, near 
one of the prettiest towns, stood a beautiful castle. 
It was a very old castle, and the same family had lived 
in it for thousands of years. The sons of Erin have 
all been kings at some time or other, and they are the 
oldest children in the world — ^I mean that they can 
trace their ancestors back, and back, and back to the 
Flood, The family that lived in this cas.l\s. Vn^Al Vs^ 
kings among them ; but at tVie Wme \ wsv «^^^>«>% 
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about they had ceased to have kings and princes among 
their children-— they were only earls. 

'* The castle was sarrounded, at least veiy neatiy si^- 
by a narrow river with beaudfid green banks: there warn 
a great many playful, speckled trout in ir> and the 
young boys of the femily used to fish there nearly all 
day long. Although the river was narrow, yet in one' 
part, near a pretty bridge, it had been considerably 
widened, and in this wide part was a sweet little idand^ 
the shape of an egg, and covered all over with nice 
green trees— evergreens, you know, that look young and 
fresh at all times of the yejir. On this island was a- 
summer^house. 1 wouldn*t mention this summer-house, 
only Uncle Willie used to look very grave when he 
came to that part of the story, which he told me three 
or four times oven I think there was something very 
sad connected with his life in this castle; He would' 
never tell me what it was \ he only said that he wished 
he could have some of the days he had spent there 
over again. He used to be the moriest uncle in the 
world, but now he seems melancholy and unhappy, and 
I am stire that his unhappiness has something to do with 
the castle ^ but this has nothing to do with the stoiy. 

"Earl Grerald was beloved by the peasantry all 
around. He was lioble, charitable, good, and kind ; 
and when young he was the very life and soul of all 
the sports ^nd fbn for miles round; His wife, the 
dountess^ was beautiful, and as good as beautiful. In-- 
deed these two cast sunsbVne aW. 2\>o\3A./\tk «sa.^ ksos. ^ 
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the pretty castle j and it was considered a great thing 
to get a place in the household^ even as coal-boy or 
kitchen-maid. 

" The servants were all as^ happy as the day was 
long 5 they often had parties to which they could 
invite their friends and lovers, and dance away until 
morning. I often think how nice it must have been 
to have had the power and the will to make so many 
people happy. I have read of some rich people who, 
instead of being loved and honoured, are hated and 
despised for the blight they throw upon every sun- 
shiny heart. But that has nothing to do with the 
story either, has it ? 

'* Well, Earl Gerald used sometimes to take a walk 
after dark in the summer-time, when the air would be 
cool and refreshing after a hot day. Sometimes^ the 
Countess would go with him, and'sometimes she would 
not be well enough, fbr the poor lady was delicate^ 

" One night in June he went out alone for one of 
his night walks. The air was beautifully cool, and the 
leaves of the trees in the woods rustled and sung very 
sweetly* Just in front of the castle was a large moundj 
said to be the burying-place of a good many Irish 
chieftains- who fought and died in "^^rs with one 
another. I must tell you, although that has nothing 
to do with the story either, that these childi-eri of Eriil' 
are very quarrelsome, and'Unde Willie says that there 
is a beek in which you can see all their G^axtel% ^^fci^. 
down* Ids' Ml of 8hert*8entence»i\\\&a VJoft •. ^^^tox^x. 
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MacMorough cut the throat of Micky 0*Grady^ and 
was himself strangled by Terence O'Flanagan^ son-in- 
law of the latter.* 

"Well, the Earl walked up to the top of this 
mound, and sat down upon an old tree that had been 
felled the day before. He had hardly taken his seat 
when he heard a very sweet, plaintive voice call ' (Je- 
rald, good Gerald !* 

" He thought at £rst it was the Countess come out 
after him. He was very glad, ^for she must be 
better,* he said to himself. 

" * Yes, dear, what is it ?* he answered. It was not 
his wife, however, who had called him. It was a very 
tiny fairy, not bigger than the little doll your aunt gave 
you, Bella dear, the other day. 

" He couldn*t think where the little creature came 
from, but he could see her quite plainly in the moon- 
light, walking towards him on her graceful little feet, 
on which were a pair of most lovely scarlet shoes. 
She was dressed in a white muslin dress, which reached 
down to her ankles. Such pretty ankles they were ! 
Uncle Willie says, you might have looked at them all 
day and never have grown tired. She had a scarlet 
sash round her waist, and in her tiny hand a regular 
fairy's wand, which looked like ivory. Her eyes were 
clear blue, her skin as fair as a lily, and her hair, the 
colour of gold, was floating in the wind. She looked 
80 good and innocent and pure that Gerald was quite 
hk love with her, and almost \vvV.Vio\)X VwoVvc^^ Vl \KioVL 
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his hat politely off his head, as she quietly sat down 
upon a mushroom close by the tree. 

" ' Good Gerald/ she said, ' we have been watching 
you for some years now from fair}-land, and have seen 
all the good, noble deeds you have done 5 how happy 
you have made all those about you : how you have fed 
the hungry and clothed the naked ; how kind and gene- 
rous you have been when you might have been cross 
and mean. Our queen has sent me to bestow some gift 
upon you.' 

" Gerald again lifted up his hat politely and rose, for 
he felt so much respect and admiration for his fairy 
visitor, that he did not like to speak while sitting. 

*' ' Oh ! sit down, pray, good Gerald,* she said. He 
sat down and answered — 

** * I am very thankful to her majesty the "queen of the 
fairies for sending you, and to you also, my dear, for 
coming to one so humble as I.' He called her * my 
dear,' because she was so small, and looked such a 
sweet little thing. 

*' He continued : * I should like very much to have the 
gift you speak of. What I should love best of all, my 
dear, would be for you to make my darHng wife quite 
well and strong, and all my children good and happy, 
and faithful, patriotic sons of dear old Erin.' 

" ' Good Gerald,' answered the fairy, ' the queen was 
particular in telling me that the gift must be bestowed 
upon yourself, and upon no one else. SVv^ ^n^\^ xs^^-^- 
iioDed the only gift she could at i^Te^^Tvt.\i^^vcw x^^o^ 
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70U \ promising, however, that if you used it well, she 
would send me again to you with another and a bettei 



one, 

it 



^ 



* I am willing to accept any gift you may have 
power to bestow, my dear,' answered the Earl, again 
raising his hat. * Tray tell me what it is, for it is get-* 
ting late, and my wife will be anxious.* 

" ' Well, good Gerald,* said the fairy, ' I will be as 
quick as I can. Listen to me, and pay particular atten- 
tion to my directions 5 for if you do not, harm may come 
to you as well as good. The gift our queen wishes me 
to bestow upon you is the power of changing yourself 
into any animal in the world, and that of again restor- 
ing yourself to your proper manly form. You will be 
able to do this, once the gift has been conferred, 
merely by wishing. You must be careful, however, 
not to let your wife know 5 for if she were to show 
any sign of fear while you were out of your natural 
shape, you would be separated from her for ever in this 
world. Do not forget these directions, good Gerald, 
for if you do, harm will come of it. Now kneel.* 

'* Gerald was at first disposed to refuse the gift, for' the 
idea of having a secret for ever to be kept from his 
confiding wife was very painful to him. But the deep, 
calm, blue eyes of the fairy were upon him, and he 
was fascinated. He knelt, and the wand having been 
passed three times over his head, and the words of the 
feiry charm pronounced, the gift was bestowed. 

'^'^Good night,' said iVie iaAty, 'CaoQ^ xC\^i; an*. 
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swered the Earl* taking off his hat for the last time, and 
kissing the little hand that was extended to him. The 
fairy returned to fairyland, and Gerald went home to 
the Countess, who was delighted to have him back. She 
embraced him tenderly, saying as she did so, 'My 
poor Gerald, you look pale to-night. I hope you are not 
iU/ 

" ' Oh ! no, love,' he answered. ' I am quite well 
and happy, thank you.' 

'* But he was not happy. The thought of the secret 
already began to weigh upon his mind, and the fact 
that he had something to conceal from her who had 
hitherto shared his inmost thoughts, was a burden to 
him. He began to think that the fairy was not so good 
as she looked. At any rate she had made him unhappy. 

" The following morning the Earl went out to take a 
walk over his farm. He was fond of farming, and took 
the greatest interest in cows and horses, and all the 
animals of a farm-yard. He was coming out of the 
stables when he met a boy called Barny Flynn. Barny 
was one of the farm labourers, and a useful lad he was ; 
but he was a little cruel, and fond of killing birds. 
There were few better shots with a stone than Barny 
Flynn. He scarcely ever missed, provided the intended 
victim was near enough. 

*' * What's that you've got in your hand, Barny ?' said 
the Earl. 

" ' Plase your lordship, it's a goldfiricK I W^'s^K^'^^'^ 
meadow, * 
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'* * Oh^ Bamy, for shame !* said the £arl 3 ' this is the 
hatching season, and the joung may die.' 

** Bamy reddened up to his ears, and the Earl went on 
with his walk. He went to the veiy meadow in which 
the goldfinch had been killed. The cock was the one 
that Bamy had stoned, and the hen was perched upon 
the tree on which her mate had received his death-blow. 
She was very sad, and her song, instead of being 
cheerful, sounded like a mournful dirge for the dead. 
The Earl pitied her from his inmost heart, for since the 
gift had been bestowed upon him, he felt far more for 
the sorrows and pains of birds and animals. 

" ' I wish I were a goldfinch,* said he to himself, 
' that I might comfort the poor thing.' 

" He was immediately turned into a handsome cock- 
goldfinch, with the loveliest and glossiest plumage in the 
world. He flew up into the tree, perched beside the be- 
reaved bird, and sung to her little notes of comfort. Oh ! 
how pleased she was! She rubbed her beak against his, and 
looked happy once more. They flew ofl^ together to 
the nest, which was full of young ones, and after having 
fed them and helped the mother to make the nest tidy 
and clean, the Earl flew to the ground, wished himself 
a man again, and walked home to his wife. 

" He did the same thing every day for a week 5 and 

not only this, but many other things beside. He would 

join the deer as they gambolled in the park, and even 

^Ipmetimes change himself into a trout and play with 

WbGsh in the river. He \eft l\v\% ott,\\Qw^N^x,^Qt ^\^ 
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one occasion he was very nearly hooked by his son 
Maurice, who was a very expert fisherman. 

'* The poor Earl was leading an unnatural life, and 
grew more and more melancholy every day. The 
Countess perceived the change, and was very sad. She 
determined to speak to her husband, and endeavour to 
extract from him the cause of his uneasiness. 

" ' Dearest Gerald,* she said to him one afternoon, 
when they were sitting together in the drawing-room, 
' what is the matter with you ?* She came close to 
him, and falling on her knees, threw her arms round 
his neck, while the tears gently ran down her cheeks. 

"'You know,* she continued, *that I love you 
better than my own life, and would do anything in the 
world to make you happy. If there is anything on 
your mind, do, love, let me hear it.' 

" The Earl was greatly touched by his wife's gentle 
kindness. He was afraid of any harm happening to 
her J but then the fairy had said that no harm could 
happen unless his wife showed signs of alarm while he 
was out of his proper shape. Yes 5 he would meet her 
sympathy and be happy once more ! He would tell 
her the secret 5 but he resolved never to change his 
form in her presence. 

" * Listen, dearest,* he said, * and I wiU tell you all 
that is troubling me.' 

** * That's a darling Gerald,* she answered 3 * be sure 
your own true wife is the beat ^,w^ tas»\. ^qc>^^«5^ 
friend yon have.' 
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" The Earl then told her of the gift the fairy had be- 
stowed upon him, and the various uses he had made of 
it. He concluded in these words, 'But the fairy cau- 
tioned me never to change my form before you, love j 
for if you were to show the slightest fear or alarm, I 
must be for ever separated from you on earth.' 

'' ' Silly fairy !' said the Countess. * Do you not know, 
Gerald, that my love is so strong, that it would easily 
keep me from showing any signs of fear, even if you 
were to change yourself into a thousand things. Silly 
fairy ! she little knew the strength of woman's love. 
Now I know the conditions, you are as safe with me as 
you would be with the fairy herself.' 

" Nothing more was said that night. The Countess 
thought much of what she had been told, and longed 
to see her lord change himself into a bird and sing. 
The Earl thought much, too, of the interview with his 
wife, and went to sleep with the words sounding in 
his ears, 'She little knew the strength of woman's 
love ! Now I know the conditions, you are as safe 
with me as you would be with the fairy herself.' 

'^ After breakfast on the following morning, the 
Countess said, 'Gerald dear, I have a favour to ask you.' 

" The Earl was not unprepared for what was coming. 

He had thought a good deal of the matter, and had 

come to the conclusion that it would be better to trust 

to his wife entirely \ besides, he wanted to give her a 

proof of his love, after Ihe cloud that had lately been 

between them. 
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*' ' I will grant it, love/ said he, * whatever it may 
be/ 

" * Will you change yourself into a glossy blackbird,* 
answered the Countess, ' and sing me a pretty song ?* 
She had a great fancy for blackbirds, because they sang 
so beautifully, and there were a great many of them in 
the woods round the castle. 

** The Earl changed himself into a blackbird, and 
perching upon his wife's finger, the very one on which 
was the wedding-ring, sang sweetly for some moments. 
His wife stroked and admired the pretty plumage, and 
kissed his yellow beak. 

'^But oh I what a cloud was surely gathering close by 
to blight this happy hour* From underneath the table 
where she was lying, a large black cat had spied the bird. 
She crept stealthily from her hiding-place. Her eyes 
glittering as she thought of the feast, she approached 
nearer and nearer — a little more and she is close 
enough for a spring — one step and she makes it — ^but 
misses the bird, which flies from the window into the 
wood. 

" The Countess shrieks ! *Tis too late now : she has 
shown the sign of fear, and can see her lord no more — 
no more on earth can he return ! She fainted away, and 
was taken to her bed by the servants, who rushed in when 
they heard the shriek. From that bed she never rose j 
she went to seek the noble Gerald in another world 5 
and, after all, the fairy was right, aw^ ^A Vc^sy^ 's.ws^r.- 
thing of the love of woman. 
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"It issaid that the Earl is not yet dead, but sleeps on, 
beneath a mound not far from bis fonner home. Tliat 
he, and llie thirty faithful warriors who sleep beside 
him, are clad in armour, ready when the time shall 
come to sally forth and restore their beloved country 
to freedom. And there are (hose who believe that every 
seven years the Earl rides fortli upon a white horse with 
silver shoes, visits the home of his fathers, and returns 
again to slumber on till the destined voice shall call 
him and his warriors to arms." 

Just as Emily had finished her story, she heard her 
father's voice in the passage, and rushed out to welcome 
him and her brothers. 




CHAPTER XVII. 




" If we are mark'd to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss j and if to live, 
The fewer men the greater share of honour." 

Shakspeare. 

Emily's advice — the council — a coward's speech — a brave 

man's speech FLAMES ANOTHER QUOTATION ANOTHER 

FAREWELL THE DOCTOR RETURN TO THE ISLAND 

ANOTHER VISITOR WELCOME NEWS THE DISGUISE GONe! 

—BRITISH FIRE A GLORIOUS BATTLE A WONDERFUL 

RESCUE A DISCLOSURE A VICTORY, 

HEN Colonel Paslow returned, his wife was 
considerably surprised to see so many men 
with him. All his workmen had come with 
him to Aden Lodge, and he had already ordered the 
cook to prepare some refreshment for them. 

"My dearest John," said Mrs. Paslow, "why have 
you brought all these men with you ? I trust there is 
nothing wrong." 

"Come here for a moment," said the Colonel 3 and 
he conducted her to his sanctum, and shut the door. 

He then told her of the intended attack upon the 
settlement 3 but at the same time bid her cheer up, 
for that he and his fellow-settlers had Oaa ^\x.^\iJi^'^ 
hopes of being able to rep\Ase \iie\t ev\s.mv&^% 
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Arabella had gone home» and 'RwSXj soon learnt 
from Willie and Frank the impending danger. She 
was not surprised. She had a presentiment that some- 
thing was going to happen^ and therefore she was 
prepared for starding news of some kind. 

She turned deadly pale^ however, for immediately 
the thought came unbidden into her mind, ** Oh ! papa 
will be killed.** She said nothing about her fears; 
she was not one to give extra anxiety to those she 
loved, if she coiild help it. 

"I hope, my dear brothers,** she said, ''you will 
be brave, and do your best to help papa and the 
men.*' 

"That we will,** they both cried; "we will defend 
you and mamma from the rascally ruffians ; they shall 
kill us before they touch you." 

They were brave fellows, both of them, and their 
faces quite lighted up as they thought an opportunity 
would be afforded them before long, of showing what 
they were made of. 

Almost immediately after the interview with his 
wife, the Colonel went into the town to the Court 
House, where the principal men were assembled. 
Major Hancourt, the superintendent, was in the chair, 
and Mr. Church had the seat on his right. The chief 
magistrate was as pale as death, and his face was that 
of a thorough coward. He was concluding his speech 
as the Colonel entered the room. 

"I fear,'* said he, " that any tesxaUtic^ ^^ ^«ti m2^i.^ 
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will be ineffectual. I recommend that we surrender 
to the Spaniards, and trust to their clemency. This 
politic act will save a great deal of needless bloodshed 
and expense, and our Government at home wiU be 
able to threaten our enemies into fair dealing." 

These words created the greatest possible disgust 
among the assembled gentlemen. More than one 
uttered audibly the word " coward," and all united in 
a hearty and determined hiss. 

Colonel Paslow spoke, and all were attention, for 
they knew they would now hear the words of a brave 
and experienced soldier. 

"Gentlemen," he said, ''the speech of Mr. Church 
has met with the contempt it richly merited from an 
assembly of gentlemen. When he speaks of the 
clemency of the Spaniards, he alludes to something 
that was never yet heard of^ — at least, in this part of 
the world. Most of ua have wives and children and 
homes to defend. Let us defend them, gentlemen, 
even if we die in the attempt. Shall we see our dear 
ones carried into captivit}% and the labour of many 
years go to feed the unjust and proud invader ? No, 
gentlemen, let us all act as one man, and unite as we 
have never united before in repelling the foe. I have 
brought up from the mahogany works my fifty 
labourers, all of whom are true and to be depended 
upon. Let us fight then in the name of God and the 
King, and right will prevail." 

ThesQ words were received VvXXi d'&^tes^^^^ ^^^'^'^' 
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Without further delay a committee was formed, and 
arrangements were entered into for making the best 
disposal of the forces at their command. 

It was determined that a detachment of six trusty 
men should at once be despatched to St. George's Key, 
to destroy all the property on that island, and to bring 
away the few families that still remained there. Mr. 
Clare had been informed that this would probably be 
done 5 so he had everything prepared on the arrival of 
the schooner. There was much that was valuable 
there 5 but it was all committed to the flames, the 
owners preferring thus to lose it, rather than that it 
should fall into the hands of the rapacious Spaniards. 

When the schooner was some little distance from 
the island, on her return to Balize, the flames shot up 
into the air. Mr. Clare was sitting on the deck with 
his good-hearted wife. Tears came into the eyes of 
the gentleman as he saw the signal of destruction. 

''Oh! mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos," said 
he. 

''What did you say?" answered his wife. 

" I was saying, there goes the labour of years, my 
dear,** answered he. They were silent the rest of the 
journey, for their hearts were full. They were glad 
tlien they had no children to suffer from the coming 
events, which they anticipated would be dreadful. 
They could not help thinking that ere a couple of days 
had passed away, many of their friends would be no 
more» 
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The settlers were divided into two detachments j 
one under the command of Colonel Paslow, and the 
other under the command of Major Hancourt. All 
the ladies and children were removed from the shore 
into the interior of the town. Mrs. CofF received Mrs. 
Paslow and Emily, the latter of whom was obliged to 
be put to bed, for she was in a great state of excite- 
ment, and the doctor apprehended the most serious 
consequences. 

** My dear Mrs. Paslow,*' said he, '^ were anything to 
happen to the Colonel, which God Almighty forbid, I 
fear the poor child would not get over it. She seems 
to be continually thinking of him, and is in dread that 
he may be killed." 

All things having been prepared, the brave settlers 
awaited patiently the coming of the foe. In the mean- 
while we must return to James Haywood — as he was 
destined, after all, to take some part in the approaching 
struggle. 

On leaving his uncle he had repaired to the island he 
had left but the night before. He had done so for 
two reasons. He wished to get what arms, clothing, 
and brandy, he had left in the cave j and he thought it 
just possible that Mr. Coates might find an opportunity 
of paying him a visit. While Harry was preparing the 
clothing and other things for the journey, his master 
sat down upon one of the stools, and lighting a cigar, 
smoked and thought. He thought over the trouhla lift. 
hai hroxaght, not only upon V«ra!&^>\svx\. xx'^'^ ^i^^s^ 
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also. He thought of his widowed mother in England^ 
who had hoped great things from his talents and 
energy ; of the tears she would shed when she heard 
that her son was obliged to run from the arm of the 
law^ and to take refuge in woods and swamps \ and he 
easily came to the conclusion that the indulgence of 
his revengeful feelings did not compensate him for all 
these unhappy consequences. 

He was sitting thus^ occupied with these thoughts^ 
when a familiar voice sounded on his ears^ and Mr. 
Coates walked into the cave. 

'* Why, James, my good fellow,*' said his friend, 
^'you do look blue. Come, cheer upi what is the 
matter?" 

*' I am glad indeed to see you, Coates," answered 
James; *'but how on earth did you get across the 
water? You didn't find a boat, did you ?" 

Mr, Coates pointed to his dripping locks. '' I swam 
over, my dear fellow,*' he said, " and dressed on the 
bank. I was afraid of shouting, not knowing who was 
here." 

"What have you got in that bundle?" asked 
James. 

*'A11 in good time," said Mr. Coates. "I suppose 
you have seen your uncle, and have heard the news 
about the Spaniards." 

"I slept at the mahogany works last night,". 

answered James Haywood j *' but my uncle couldn't 

have known anything abowV * \]ici^ ^^«xCvax^^; ^ >jo\i 
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gay, or he certainly would have told me. What 
about them ? Nothing good, I suppose.'* 

*' Only that they intend making an attack on Balize 
to-morrow or next day," replied Coates^ *^and our 
friends are making gigantic preparations to receive 
them," 

James Hajrwood's face lighted up for an instant, for 
he dearly loved the idea of a fight \ but it fell again 
directly, for he thought of the bar that kept him from 
the town. 

" I see what you are thinking of," said his friend 5 
" but you are wrong for once. That affair with Church 
need not keep you from taking part in the fight, and 
distinguishing yourself J for, look here, I have brought 
you a disguise," and untying his bundle, he showed 
James Haywood a pair of yellow whiskers, and a glossy 
moustache of the same colour. There was also a wig 
of bright red. 

''Yon have chosen an ugly colour," said James | 
" but it*s all the better for that. I shall be such a 
regular fright that nobody will recognise me." He 
then put on the disguise, much to the amusement of 
Harry, who laughed to his heart's content. 

" Massa Church himself no know you now, massa 
James," said the grinning black. 

But the contents of the bundle were not yet 
exhausted. Mr. Coates had been gloriously mindful 
of his friend's creature comforts. There was half a 
ham, a beautiful pigeon-pie^ «ota^ \iT^^.^> ^ssSs. ^\^^^i|^ 
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bottle of sherry. Harry prepared the feast^ and the 
two friends partook in excellent spirits. 

" Now, my dear fellow," said Coates, '* we must 
arrange our plans. You must come back with me, 
and put up in my rooms. I have a cousin called Mon- 
sell, and by that name you shall go. In the general 
confusion no one will care to ask how you came to 
Balize — at least, I hope not — for that is a subject that 
will scarcely bear investigation. You can thus take 
part in the fight, and I hope your trusty rifle will do 
its duty. How are you, Monsell, my good fellow ?'* 

" Very well, tfiank you,'* said the cousin. ** How 
do you find yourself. Cousin Coates ?'* 

" Harry, you understand, you rascal, don't you, that 
your master's name fe ' Massa Monsell ?' " said Mr. 
Coates. 

*'Yes, sar," said the grinning black, who came to 
clear away the remains of the ham, pie, bread, and 
sherry, and who forthwith made a hearty meal on the 
same. 

*' By- 1 he-bye, Coates," said young Haywood, other- 
wise Monsell, '^ rather a curious thing happened last 
night. When Harry and I came here, we found two 
ugly black women in the cave, one of whom was 
dressed in man's clothes — a capital man she made too, 
for she had a first-rate beard and most enviable whis- 
kers. Well, by listening to their interesting conversa 
tion we discovered that they intended stealing a poor 
little black boy, from whom l\\ey >?j?itvV^^ vo ^^vx^^tt 
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some information concerning a hidden treasure. The 
boy was at uncle's mahogany works. It would take too 
long a time to tell you the whole story ab ovo usque ad 
malum, for I suppose we ought to start as soon as pos- 
sible. To cut it short, we posted off to uncle's, and 
made preparations for their reception. We caught 
them nicely, and I don't think they will very easily get 
off, for I bound them myself, in the most approved 
style." 

" You are an uncommonly lucky fellow> Haywood,** 
answered his friend. " Adventures seem to run ill 
your way. But come, we had better start, for it's 
not known for certain when these rascally Spaniards 
may show us their ugly faces." 

They immediately proceeded to arm themselves. 
There was a rifle> a brace of pistols> and a cutlass for 
each, besides plenty of ammunition i Harry shouldered 
what little baggage there was, and off they started. 
They determined to go to the mahogany works before 
they set off for Balize, in case Colonel Paslow had not 
yet left* They could then go all together to the town, 
and the reinforcement, they thought, would doubtless 
give the other settlers more confidence. 

Arrived at the mahogany works, they found, to 
their great disappointment, that the place was quitei 
deserted. Not a soul was to be seen anjrwhere. The 
effect upon young Haywood was great. But a few 
hours before the whole place was alive, and <3&a ^^^^'^A.- 
man's axe rung clearly tlarau^\i \\ve iw^'^x. ^^ "^^^ 

GL 
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was silence. There was not a sound save the chattering 
of some gay-coloured parrot^ or a rustling among the 
bushes as some smaller birds flew from twig to twig. At 
times like these we are apt to take a gloomy survey of the 
past and present^ and to look on to the future with feel- 
ings of distrust and apprehension. James Haywood was 
fast falling into a fit of the blues \ but his friend noticed 
the change in the expression of his face^ although it was 
disguised by the newly-acquired whiskers^ &c. 

" Come, James,'* said he, *' there's no time for 
gloomy thoughts. Action is the word. We must be 
off at once to the town." 

"All right, Coates," answered James. *'But a place 
like this, so silent and deserted, where but a short time 
ago all was life, is enough to make any fellow down in 
the mouth." 

They went down to the river's side, where they 
found their two boats. 

" Who's that black fellow, sunning himself on the 
bank ?" said James. 

" Well, you don't suppose I rowed all the way by 
myself, do you r" answered Coates. "That's my man^. 
and a capital fellow too." 

In they jumped, and away they went. James Hay- 
wood's was the better boat, so they left the other 
behind. They set to work in earnest, and in a com- 
paratively short time were walking along the road to 
Mr. Coates's rooms. 
On the following day lheSp3LmaTAs\i«i^i^xi\Jci^;\\.U'^^^ 
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A powerful force, unknown to the settlers, had been 
for some time in the neighbourhood, and they now 
began to move slowly down upon the coast. Their 
heaviest gunboats and armed vessels came from Cam- 
peachy, with a considerable number of troops, and 
when the forces of Yucatan were ready, they formed a 
junction, and the whole approached as near as Key 
Chapel. 

The forces at the command of the settlers had been 
well disposed, and schooners, sloops, and other craft, had 
been collected with astonishing rapidity. His Majesty's 
ship Merlin was in front, ready to receive the foe 
with a good English broadside. Down bore the Spa- 
niards. They were received in a style worthy of the 
British 3 and a steady and well-directed fire from the 
flats and shoals, each mounting a heavy gun, and 
manned with from fifteen to twenty men, did dread* 
ful execution on their crowded vessels. The result 
of the contest could not long remain doubtful \ the 
settlers cheered heartily as tliey saw the havoc they had 
worked and were still working, and they kept up the 
fire with marvellous rapidity and precision. 

Willie and Frank were of the greatest possible ase, 
supplying ammunition to the men, and helping the 
surgeon with the wounded. They would willingly 
have taken a more prominent part in the fight, but 
their father had forbidden them to expose themselves 
more than was absolutely necessary for the ^erCotxs^acckSifc 
of the j>2iTt assigned them. 
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One of the flats^ on which at first were sixteen men^ 
had suffered more than the others. Twelve out of the 
sixteen had been killed, and the remaining four were 
nearly exhausted; the Spaniards perceiving this, de* 
spatched a small boat with eight men in it to take 
possession of this flat, and then to turn their own gun 
upon the settlers themselves* 

The Spanish boat was swiftly approaching the flati 
it seemed that the four brave fellows were doomed. 
It was impossible to send them a reinforcement^ for 
every man had even more than his own share of work 
to do. It was an exciting suspense ) but it was not to 
end as all seemed to anticipate^ When the boat was 
near the flat, a young man> thoroughly armed> was 
observed to jump into a canoe> and to paddle with 
remarkable swiftness to the assistance of the fotin 
Many had before asked who he was, but none could 
answer the question. He had behaved with extraordi* 
nary courage and skill during the preceding part of 
the encounter, firing with precision, and cheering on 
those who flagged. This young man had red hair, and 
yellow whiskers and moustache. 

Before either the Spaniards or young Haywoodj 
otherwise Monsell (for it was he), had arrived at the 
flat, two of the former fell victims to the latter's rifle. 
The survivors and the young man landed at the satne 
time, at different points, and both rushed forWaf'd to 
the fight. The four Englishmen, encouraged l^y thia 
toexpected aid, threw a\l iVieit tem^^xivck^^^Vc^xi^ViVxto 
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a last effort. The Spaniards were easily defeated ^ not 
a man survived James Haywood killed three with his 
own hand^ and the others fell victims to the cutlasses of 
the four^ one of whom was rather seriously wounded, 
but none were killed^ 

The Spaniards, thus defeated at all points, took to 
flight. On their side there were two thousand men 
engaged in the attack, and these were disgracefully 
beaten by a few settlers and their faithful servants. 
^^ The result of the contest was the complete establish-* 
ment of a British colony in a country where, pre- 
viously, no Englishman had lived but on sufferance.*' 

As James Haywood jumped into the canoe in which 
he had paddled to the relief of the four distressed £ng^ 
lishmen, his eye caught sight of a man skulking about 
some underwood. He immediately recognised the 
fellow as the rery Spaniard who had tried to entice his 
young cousins to go out to him, by means of some 
fruit j and in whose sleeve he had afterwards discovered 
a sharp knife. Immediately after the smart hand*t04 
band contest on the flat, he paddled round to the very 
spot where he had seen this man, taking care to land 
under cover of a thick bush, in order that he might not 
be observed. 

Sitting comfortably down beneath the shade of ii 
tree, with h'ls head upon his hand, and his elbow upon 
the ground, was Mr. Church. As soon as the attack 
had commenced, that gentleman had takexi Vvv^Sk'^^il ^s& 
to thiB qvdet spot, well out of Oi» vmxxifc^M^^ft va^^^ ^^ 
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the battle. As long as the settlers were carrying on 
their preparations, he^ wishing to regain the' character 
he fancied he had lost the night of his cowardly speech, 
had taken part in the work. He had spoken loudly 
and bravely among the ladies, and some of them, in 
consequence of his boasting, thought him a man of 
valour. He had even gone so far as to take the 
position assigned him with fifteen others hy Major 
Hancourt \ but his courage could not hold out \ he 
retired almost immediately after the first gun had been 
fired. 

A smile passed over James Ha3rwood*s face as he saw 
the chief magistrate thus taking it easily in the shade, 
while his fellow-settlers were nearly exhausted with 
fighting and fatigue. But the smile was exchanged 
for an expression of earnestness as he saw the Spaniard 
before-mentioned behind Mr. Church, slowly creeping 
on aU fours, with a drawn dagger in his hand. The 
man was well within shot, and Haywood's rifle was 
loaded. 

There was a combat in the young man's mind. 
What a glorious opportunity for ever to rid the colony 
of this unprincipled man ! 

If I remain quietly where I am," thought James, 

the Spaniard must kill him — he's coming on surely 

and steadily behind. He deserves to die, too, for his 

cowardly conduct this morning. And then, if he 

\i lire5, h.€% sure to hunt me from place to place until J 

l^rsa/ely away to England. Away V\Oc^^i!tw^^^^o^^!^\.^\' 
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he exclaimed aloud^ as he saw the Spaniard prepare 
for a spring. " Shall I see a fellow-creature die by 
the hand of such a sneaking villain ? No !" 

In a moment the rifle was at his shoulder^ and the 
Spaniard rolled over, dead, at Mr. Church's feet. 

" Sir," said James Haywood, coming forward, '^ that 
Spaniard was about to plunge his dagger into your 
body 5 I therefore shot him !" 

"I have not the pleasure of knowing you," answered 
Mr. Church, " although your voice does sound familiar 
to me. Believe me, I am grateful to you beyond 
words. May 1 enquire the name of my preserver ?** 
Very polite was the chief magistrate when it answered 
his purpose. 

James Haywood, alias Monsell, more out of an 
irresistible feeling of impudence than anything else, 
threw off his disguise, and said to the astonished 
little gentleman, " I believe, sir, you have, after all, the 
pleasure of knowing my name." 

" Mr. Haywood," answered Mr. Church, *^ you have 
saved my life, and I am grateful to you for it. You 
may depend upon my entirely forgetting any cause of 
grievance that I once had against you. And let me 
tell you that for the various insults I have offered you, 
I now tender you my most sincere apolog}%" 

James Haywood bowed and passed on. He believed 
the man, for he spoke in tones the most earnest. 
After all, Mr. Church was not so far gone a& \vr!^>.\s^ 
possess one spark of feeling •, \ie Yi-aA x^^^^h \i<^\^\ss^^^os.^ 
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upon a very tender point, and he visibly shuddered as 
he looked upon the lifeless body of the Spaniard. 

The settlers were oveijoyed at the victory they had 
obtained. There were comparatively few killed, 
although several were wounded. But with the good 
news of the victory came also tidings that cast deep 
gloom over many, many hearts, and plunged some in 
bitter and lasting grief. Colonel Paslow had been 
mortally wounded ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
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Ilia rapit juvenes, prim^ florente juvent^ 
Non oblita rapit, sed tamen ilia senes/ 
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INXIETY — NEWS OP VICTORY SINKING A SAD BURDEN -— A 

FAITHFUL WIFE — A LOVING HEART — A FATHER*S THANKS — 
SORROW — A GOOD CLERGYMAN — A VOW— THE COLONEl's FARE- 
WELL— EMILY*8 FAREWELL — THE END SIDE BY SIDE — 

HUSHED I — MOURNFUL VISITORS — TWENTY YEARS AFTER- 
WARDS. 

HILE the men were fightings the women 
stayed at home in the most painful anxiety. 
Mrs. Paslow and Emily were especially ap^ 
prehensive, for they knew the Colonel was sure to be in 
the thickest of the fight. At last the news came that 
the victory had been won and the enemy put to flight j 
still with it came no tidings of the Colonel. No one 
dared to tell the poor lady and her daughter of what 
had happened *, there are few who care to deliver the 
blow that must prostrate in grief. Poor Emily was 
still in bed } she was growing weaker and weaker^ and 
it was evident to all that victory or defeat would have 
made but little difference to her. She was conscious 
herself that her days were dtawm^ \o ^ ^osfc* ^^cA. ^^ 
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tried to cheer those about her by assurances of peace 
and confidence. 

''Oh ! let me see my dear, dear father before I die," 
she said, " and then it will not be so hard to go." 

Wait a little, dear child, and you shall see him 
again. He is being borne to you even now, and soon 
will he be with you once more, in the same room and 
by your side, bound upon the same journey, to cross 
the same dark river. Wait a little longer, and you 
shall be united with him never to part again. 

Towards evening, on the day of the battle, four men 
bore him silently to his wife and children. The doctor 
had wished him to be taken to the temporary hospital, 
but he would not have it. 

"No, no,*' he said, "let my last hours on earth be 
spent with those I love." 

' All who were assembled in the streets, and there 
were many, raised their hats and stood uncovered as 
the men passed by with their sad burden. Upstairs 
into his own room they carried him, and laid him on 
his own bed. His wife was there, — quiet, calm, com- 
posed j she knew the worst, but she kept up for the 
sake of others. Her heart was not the less sad, because 
she hid the bitterness of the cup beneath a veil. 

The Colonel had been upon the bed but a few mi- 
nutes when a small form, with a face as pale as death, 
ghded softly into the room, and lay down beside him. 
She WB.^ enwrapt in a white shawl, which looked like 
jtt^siiroud^ and so weak was s\ie vVaX. W\c^ ^^ ^NfcaxVj 
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fell ere she reached the place she loved so well — her 
father's arms. She entwined her tiny arms around his 
neck, and kissed, over and over again, his colourless 
lips. 

" My dear, dear father," she murmured, as if he were 
the only object of her thoughts. 

"My darling child," said the dying man 5 "bless 
you ten thousand times for the love that feeds and 
warms my heart." 

There were none in that room that could refrain 
from tears. Close beside the bed, with her husband's 
hand in hers, stood Mrs. Paslow, still brave and thought- 
ful 5 but the tears silently, though, as it were, in 
showers, poured down her pretty face. Close beside 
her on either side stood Willie and Frank, their loving 
hearts bowed down by the double grief, the full power 
and heaviness of which had yet to come. It is hard 
for children to realize death. As long as the forms 
they love are still with them, hope will keep alive, and 
delude the young until the cold earth for ever hides 
from sight. Those two boys saw their father and sister 
side by side, upon the same bed of death 3 they knew 
they were ill and weak and faint j still they had often 
been bad enough before, and, with time, had recovered 
all their former strength. 

Mr. Legg was there too. A truly good clergyman 
was he, having the precious gift of sympathy, and 
knowing what he ought to say, and leaving mack iw\.- 
said that would have been omI oi ^Vaicfe % 'swcift. ^'v'^Csss^Rfc 
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conuDooplaces that the unskilfbl carry aboat, and 
shower alike aromid ererj death-bed scene. 

Young Hi^rwood was there too. His heart was 
bowed down with grief, for he knew that neither of 
the poor patients coold leaTe that bed alire. Heloved 
his uncle as though he had been his £ither» and vowed 
within his heart to be a comfort and real £riend to 
those so shortly to be bereaved* 

My beloved wife and children/' said the Colonel, 
I am about to bid you my last good-bye ; but God is 
good, and I know He will not leave yon without s^m* 
pathy and love, to help yon in your struggle with the 
world. If it be permitted, I will watch over you, and 
pray for you in the days to come, as I have done while 
on earth. It seems already as if the bitterness of death 
were passed. I am in no pain, but feel as if I were 
gently gliding down the river to the ocean. Legg, 
good-bye, and God bless you. I leave behind me those 
whom I know you will help by your advice and love. 
James, my nephew and son, all in one, may Gk)d guide 
you in his own way. My dear wife and children I 
know will find a friend in you« Good-bye, and God 
bless you aU.** 

Emily had been so exhausted by her exertion incoming 
to her father s room from her own, which was some 
distance off, that she lay quite still and apparently 
lifeless > her arms still around her father's neck, and her 
head upon his dying breast. Now she seemed to 
awake. She sat up in the bed. TVict^ 'w^a wl -voi- 
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natural fire in her dark eyes, and she waved her little 
hand to give emphasis as it were to her last words. 

" Grood-bye,'* she said : *' Grood-bye, my mother and 
brothers and all. Papa and I are going together to 
heaven, but we are not going very far away after all. 
I know that, in after years, when we are in the grave, 
you will feel us near. And we shall be near, papa and 
I together. You will not hear my voice nor see me, 
my darling brothers, but I shall come with happy 
thoughts and holy wishes. Have not I wished and 
prayed, oh ! how many times, that you might become 
good men, and think you that hereafter I can forget ? 
Perhaps, too, we shall know when you come to plant 
flowers on our graves, and pluck away the weeds, and 
then you must think how I have longed that you might 
have nothing but flowers in your paths all through life, 
and prayed that a stronger hand than yours might 
pluck away the weeds. Mother, we shall meet again,'* 
she said with sudden energy. ** Good-bye all !" 

She said no more, but dropped her head upon its 
old familiar resting-place. There they lay, father and 
daughter— quiet, calm, and peaceful. 
They are asleep," said Mrs. Paslow. 
Nay,*' said the doctor, who was standing in th^ 
room by the door, '* it is all over !" 

Yes I it was all over ! Those two loving hearts, so 
knit together on earth, had gone away together to a 
better land With the same dart, at the same tlma^ W^ 
Death called them; they Viad \o\ed loXi^ i\\^\s^ 'e^^ 
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all the days of their earthly pilgrimage, and in their 
last hour " they were not divided.'* 

It were vain to paint the grief of those who still re- 
mained. None but they who have suffered in the same 
way can know the utter bitterness and desolation that 
death cast upon the heart of the bereaved wife and 
fatherless boys. Not for a long time was the merry 
laugh of Willie and Frank heard within the walls of 
Aden Lodge. There was no noise within the house as 
heretofore) no shouting in the garden. They went 
about subdued and mournful, and the widow's heart 
was well-nigh broken. Oft in the cool of the evening, 
the three went hand-in-hand to the grave at Yar- 
borough. There was but one grave — one tombstone. 
Even there beneath the earth were the father and his 
child together. The three mournful visitors would 
sometimes fancy that the spirits of the dead were nigh ^ 
and as they planted the flowers and threw aside the 
weeds, they would think of the last words of the little 
one : *' Perhaps, too, we shall know when you come to 
plant flowers on our graves, and pluck away the weeds, 
and then you must think how I have longed that you 
might have nothing but flowers in your paths all 
through life, and prayed that a stronger hand than 
yours might pluck away the weeds." 

Little more remains to tell. In about a year's 

time Mrs. Paslow thought it her duty to bring her boys 

to England, to finish their education. So with a long 

farewell to the place Oiat Vid^ a\\ \W^ x^vsmtied of 
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those they loved, and whose memory they still fondly 
cherished, they started on the homeward journey. 
Mr. Legg and James accompanied them, the latter of 
whom obtained a commission in the Hussars, rose in 
the service, and full of years and honours died a 
general of considerable reputation. The former was 
presented with a living, some little time after his 
arrival in England, spent a useful and happy life, and 
died a happy death. Mrs. Paslow was really blessed 
in her boys 5 they were not perfect : they often 
slipped and sometimes fell, but ever came again to 
the right path. Their lives were full of adventures 
which cannot be recorded here, but must be left 
to another time and opportunity. 

Old Dinah and Long Emily were never heard of 
again, as far as we know. They must have escaj^ed 
in the general confusion, and they doubtless spent 
the remainder of their lives far from the scene of 
their guilt and danger. Tom lived to be a useful 
roan, and succeeded in obtaining the treasure his 
father had hidden; it was not much, but sufficient 
to start him in a flourishing and money-making 
business. 

And now we must bring this tale to a close. 
We have only to relate, in conclusion, that, twenty 
years after the events recorded, two handsome, gen- 
tlemanly-looking men paid a visit to Balize, and 
planted fresh flowers upon the grave at Yarborough. 
The two who slept beneath tVvey ties^t Va.^ iw^gs^NNs^-^ 
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and never could forget; through the days of their 
youth, manhood, and old age, they remembered 
them ttill, until all earthly memory was ended, and 
the curtain, falling upon this world, was raised upon 
the unseen. 
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